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ENGLISH  WEDDINGS,  AND  WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  unquestionable  notoriety,  that  all  mai> 
ria(res  are  made  in  heaven ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  beautiful  descriptions  of  them,  which  we  read,  must  be 
due  to  celestial  correspondents.  Such  choice  of  words,  such 
felicity  of  arrangement,  such  grace  of  epithets,  could  not  em¬ 
anate  tnim  any  inferior  source;  and  the  future  historian 
will  best  gather  from  these  chronicles  tlie  condition  of  the 
Eu'dish  language  in  our  day,  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of&ose  who  spoke  it.  We  shall  not,  perhaps,  be  accused 
of  unnecessary  repetition,  if  we  call  attention  to  the  subject. 
The  sun  is  shining,  and  peculiar  interest  is  excited.  The 
bridegroom  is  accompanied  by  his  friend,  who  is  oiliciating 
as  groomsman,  and  who  is  qualified  by  frecjuent  serviee  tor 
the  efficient  diseliarge  of  the  multifarious  duties  which  are 
attached  to  the  {losition.  At  precisely  thirteen  minutes  and 
a  half  p;ist  eleven  they  alight  at  the  chureh,  saluted  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  crowd,  the  excitement  of  the  bystanders, 
and  the  symphony  of  bells.  When  the  door  is  0|)ened,  lour 
and  twenty  |)er|)etual  curates  and  prebendaries,  deans  and 
archdeacons,  begin  to  assist  one  another.  The  scene  increases 
in  inteiest,  until  the  climax  is  reached,  when  the  bride 
enters,  leaning  on  somebody’s  arm,  and  sup]>orted  by  her 
bridesmaids,  sufiplied  with  jewelry  by  a  neighboring  firm, 
which  thus  has  the  gooil  fortune  to  secure  eight  advertise¬ 
ments  of  its  goods.  The  religious  ceremony  is  performed 
with  peculiar  solemnity,  unbroken,  save  by  the  fidgeting  of 
the  groomsman ;  tlie  benediction  is  pronounced,  and  on  re- 
painn;!  to  the  vestry,  the  formalities  of  registration  are  gone 
through,  —  a  part  of  the  ceremony  which  is  often  described 
in  language  worthy  of  Burke.  Alter  this,  the  party  repair 
again  to  a  mansion  or  residence,  where  a  sumptuous  dtjeur 
ner  is  prepared,  and  numerous  covers  are  laid ;  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  but  interesting  process.  It  is  here  that  English  oratory 
is  displayed  to  its  best  advantage ;  and  graceful  tributes 
are  paid  on  all  sides,  characterized  by  good  taste,  by  brev¬ 
ity,  and  fluency.  The  peer  forgets  his  pomposity,  and  the 
fact  that  nobody  listens  to  him  elsewhere  ;  the  groomsman 
feels  that  the  lightest  part  of  his  duties  has  come,  and  all 
regret  the  close  of  his  remarks.  At  precisely  four  minutes 
piut  two  the  bride  and  bridegroom  take  leave  of  their 
friends,  and  seek  the  seclusion  of  a  country-seat. 

Meantime,  the  “  friends  ”  separate,  and  the  correspondent 
is  enabled  to  furnish  those  advertisements  which  all  read 
with  interest,  if  not  with  excitement.  The  enumeration  of 
the  presents  and  of  the  names,  both  of  their  eminent  manu¬ 
facturers  and  of  their  donors,  fills  columns,  and  affords  in¬ 
valuable  op|)ortunities  for  fine  writing.  The  “  members  of 
the  domestic  household,”  called  sometimes  by  profane  and 
illiterate  jKiople  servants,  contribute  something  difficult  to 
carry,  and  impossible  to  pack.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  flowers  were  not  the  production  of  nature,  but  were 
expressly  supplied  for  the  occasion  by  the  floral  manufac¬ 
turer;  nor  is  the  name  of  the  pastry-cook  wanting,  who 
nude  the  indigestible  compound  termed  a  “bride-cake.” 
A  few  years  more,  and  we  shall  be  told  the  incomes  of  the 
gueits,  their  ages,  and  the  construction  of  tlie  ladies’  petti- 
w«t8.  It  may  be  that  publicity  is  thus  ostentatiously  given 
to  the  names  of  those  who  contribute  towards  the  future 
of  the  happy  couple,  in  order  that  the  standard  may 


be  raised,  and  that  the  donor  of  a  water-bottle  may  shrink 
from  appearing  in  the  same  list  with  the  donor  of  a  dia¬ 
mond  bracelet.  That  aim,  however,  has  not  yet  been  real¬ 
ized,  and  the  list  of  objects  is  as  varied,  and  as  free 
from  all  connection  with  each  other,  as  the  words  which 
make  up  a  page  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary.  The  company  is 
a  medley  one ;  sugar-basins  and  aneroids,  an  antique  pair 
of  bellows,  the  Zoological  Gardens  faithfully  represented  in 
ormolu,  a  musical-box,  a  sketch  mounted  as  a  fan,  fifty 
travelling  articles  to  make  locomotion  impossible,  a  basket 
of  snowdrops,  and  nine  addresses  on  vellum,  congratulating 
the  bridegroom  on  the  examples  he  has  to  imitate  and  on 
the  wisdom  of  his  choice,  quite  unreadable  from  the  mag¬ 
nificent  flourishes  with  wliich  the  initial  letters  alxmnd, 
and  signed  by  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  scholars.  Were  the  bride  and  bridegroom  en¬ 
dowed  with  ostrich-like  digestions,  they  might  find  some  use 
for  tliese  articles.  As  it  is,  they  often  prove  the  most  un¬ 
mitigated  nuisance,  a  misery  alike  to  him  who  gives  and  to 
him  or  her  who  receives.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the 
announcement  of  an  engagement,  instead  of  recalling  the 
fact  that  two  people  are  perfectly  certain  of  being  happy 
f<)r  life,  that  the  cares  of  this  world  are  over  for  them,  and 
that  a  beautiful  account  of  their  marriage  will  apjxiar  in  the 
newspapers  and  enrich  the  literature  of  the  country,  only 
suggests  the  painful  thought  that  a  present  must  be  given, 
and,  in  order  to  be  given,  must  be  Iraught.  To  explain  the 
grounds  for  this  impression  would  be  impossible ;  a  slight 
relationship  exists  between  the  victim  and  one  or  other  of 
the  engaged  pair,  and  the  persons  about  to  marry  are  going 
to  live  in  London,  possibly  in  a  large  house ;  it  may  be 
that  the  intending  giver  received  at  some  former  period  a 
perfectly  useless  and  now  blackened  object,  too  dirty  to 
make  its  appearance  again  in  the  world  of  rubbish,  and 
that  he  feels  bound  to  reciprocate  tlie  attention.  “  Human 
nature,”  says  a  great  authoress,  “is  so  well  disposed 
towards  those  who  are  in  interesting  situations,  that  a 
young  person  who  either  marries  or  dies  is  sure  of  being 
kindly  spoken  of.”  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  di¬ 
lemma  remains  the  same.  Much  mental  agony  is  under¬ 
gone,  increasing  as  the  interval  before  tlie  marriage  becomes 
shorter.  Some  prudent  persons  have  a  stock  of  objects 
always  on  hand,  one  of  which  they  forward  ujKin  receipt  of 
the  intelligence ;  and  thus  they  may  have  the  good  fortune 
to  send  the  first  of  the  fifteen  inkstands  which  follow.  She 
who  hesitates  is  lost ;  now  helplessly  bemoaning  her  condi¬ 
tion,  now  peering  uneasily  into  shop-windows,  and  finding 
that  every  thing  costs  seven  pounds,  when  she  is  prepared  to 
spend  only  four.  Her  sense  of  her  unfortunate  position 
daily  grows  in  intensity,  and  she  may  next  be  seen  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  shop,  with  a  choice  selection  in  front  of  her, 
amongst  which  are  a  blotting-book  covered  with  excres¬ 
cences  of  brass  like  a  portmanteau,  a  miniature  helmet, 
two  shepherdesses  of  modern  Meissen,  a  silver-gilt  machine 
for  brushing  away  crumbs  after  breakfasting  in  bed,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  ormolu  looking  into  a  windwill  about  the  same 
size  as  himself  and  of  the  same  material,  both  containing 
cavities  in  their  insides  for  matches,  the  discovery  of  which 
would  occupy  a  lifetime.  What  a  choice  is  here  I  The 
biggest  fool  of  her  acquaintance  has  just  ordered  the  silver- 
gilt  machine,  which  costs  thirty  pounds,  so  she  takes  the  wind- 
will  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  sends  it  as  a  little  object  to  re¬ 
mind  her  friend  of  the  happy  hours  they  have  spent  together. 
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Her  friund  sends  in  return  a  little  note,  assuring  her  that 
she  will  al^\^'s  value  it,  reflecting  that  it  is  a  just  requital 
for  the  ormcmi  porcupine  stufied  with  pins  which  she  had 
presented  on  a  previous  occasion.  But  the  donor  and  the 
windmill  are  not  destined  to  lose  sight  of  one  another  just 
yet.  It  is  bad  enough  to  see  the  rubbish  in  the  shop,  but 
there  is  some  excuse  for  the  production  of  these  costly  and 
worthless  trifles.  What  the  dogs  are  in  the  East  to  the 
streets,  the  givers  of  modern  wedding  presents  are  to  the 
trade,  —  the  scavengers  of  refuse ;  what  is  too  dirty,  too 
useless,  too  ugly  for  other  purposes,  they  absorb ;  but  it  is 
too  hard  to  be  called  upon  to  look  at  it  again  when  exposed 
to  view  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  unfortunate  girl  whose 
future  lile  is  to  be  spent,  or  supposed  to  be  spent,  in  its 
contemplation.  There  are  entertainments  of  divers  kinds 
and  degrees  of  dulness ;  but  the  entert.ainment  which  is 
given  for  the  display  of  the  objects  we  have  described  is 
without  an  equal.  Neatly  arranged  upon  the  tables  in 
symmetrical  order  lie  these  specimens  of  English  taste, 
“  several  hundreds  in  number,”  slips  of  paper  being  at¬ 
tached  to  them  recording  the  names  of  the  givers.  Here 
the  lady  and  the  windmill  meet  once  more,  regretfully  per¬ 
haps,  for  some  kind  friend  announces  that  she  only  g.ave 
two  pounds  for  the  candlesticks  opposite ;  another  has 
picked  up  something  for  thirty  shillings,  which  produces  a 
sublime  elfcct,  and  the  name  of  the  shop  where  similar  ob¬ 
jects  can  be  procured  is  whispered  in  secred.  Tltere  is  a 
pleasing  equality  evinced  in  the  display ;  her  Grace  and 
the  housemaid  think  the  same  thing  “  beautiful,”  and  prob¬ 
ably  sjK'nd  the  same  amount  of  money  upon  the  object  of 
their  admiration. 

The  custom  of  giving  wedding  presents,  as  it  now  exists, 
is  a  social  tax  which,  though  paid  In’  every  one,  is  only 
paid  grudgingly  and  on  compulsion.  It  represents  neither 
affection  nor  interest,  and  is  not  pro<Iuctive  of  the  smallest 
j)rofit  to  any  save  the  tradesmen  whose  wares  arc  sold  for 
the  purpose.  Its  counterpart  can  only  be  found  in  the  cus¬ 
tom  which  existed  a  short  time  ago  of  giving  leaving-books 
at  Eton.  Tlie  fashion  was  exactly  analogous ;  little  boys 
gave  them  to  big  boys,  to  whom  they  always  had  been,  and 
to  wh'iin  they  continued  in  after  life,  complete  strangers, 
subscribing  themselves  their  “  sincere  friends  on  their  leav¬ 
ing  Eton.”  The  head-master  submitted  to  the  custom  at  a 
smaller  cost ;  wise  in  his  generation,  and  being  an  elegant 
classic,  he  had  jmblished,  or  privately  printed,  a  quarto  edi¬ 
tion  of  some  Latin  author,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
nobotly  ever  wanted,  and  no  one  ever  bou'jht.  Tliis  pecu¬ 
liarly  useless  volume  was  exchanged  fer  the  sum  of  ten 
potinds,  deposited  in  some  corner  of  the  room  by  the  boy 
who  was  bidding  good-by,  whence  it  was  generally  sup- 
posetl  th.at  the  head-master  ultimately  took  it.  This  pleas¬ 
ant  mode  of  e.scaping  the  tax  was,  unfortunately,  not  open 
to  those  who  paid  for  the  leaving-l)ooks  presented  by  their 
sons  to  their  sincere  friends,  and  who  not  unnaturally  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  annual  expenditure  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  was  hardly  compcnsate<l  by  the  possession  of  some 
scores  of  soiled  copies  bound  in  yellow  calf.  What  these 
books  are  to  the  library,  wedding  presents  are  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  furniture  of  a  house.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
windmill  ?  Should  the  first  opportunity  be  seized  (or  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  it,  there  is  tlie  risk  that  its  donor  will  tenderly 
inquire  after  it.  It  cannot  be  given  away  after  the  lapse  of 
six  months ;  for  its  color  is  gone,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  mizht 
have  been  present  at  Hilpah’s  wedding  to  Shaluni.  The 
poor  thing  eventually  finds  a  shelter  and  a  home  in  some 
spare  bedroom  of  a  country  house,  where  damp  and  dust 
hasten  its  di'cay.  Sometimes  it  is  destined  to  a  harder 
fate.  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  and  the  gift 
of  a  wedding  present  does  not  insure  the  celebration  of  a 
marriage ;  the  engagement  may  very  possibly  be  broken 
oflT,  and  one  of  the  consequences  is  the  return  of  the  wind¬ 
mill  to  its  unhappy  and  original  possessor,  whose  feelings 
on  its  re-appearance  we  forbear  from  commenting  on.  If 
the  State  would  include  wedding  presents  among  the 
assessed  taxes,  and  fix  a  definite  sum  to  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year,  great  relief  would  be  experienced ; 
the  government  would,  of  course,  realize  a  profit,  and  a 
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large  sum  would  still  remain  to  be  distributed  as  marriawe 
portions.  The  present  inecjuality  would  be  remedieii ;  for 
as  it  is,  those  who  never  marry  at  all  (and  their  number  is 
daily  increasing)  receive  no  return  for  their  original  cutlav  • 
but  on  the  institution  of  the  tax  this  need  no  longer  be  the 
case.  Single  women,  on  attaining  the  age  of  fbrtv-five 
might,  on  condition  of  subscribing  a  declaration  setting' 
forth  the  extreme  improbability  of  their  marrying,  imd 
their  aversion  to  thivt  condition,  receive  the  sum  to  wLieh 
they  would  have  been  entitled  on  marriage.  Widows,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  get  nothing  under  any  circimistanee.« 
being  exhorted  to  remain  contented  with  the  ormolu  of  the 
first  marriage.  During  the  interval  before  the  ailoption  of 
this  plan  we  have  but  one  remedy  to  propose.  Surely  the 
old  shoes  which  are  now  so  lavi.>ihly  thrown  away  at  the 
departure  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  are  capable  of  con¬ 
version  into  some  valuable  substance ;  whieli  cannot  be 
predicated  of  wedding  presents.  Let,  theretore,  the  next 
“  groomsman  ”  set  a  bright  example,  and  deserve  well  of 
society  and  the  oppressed ;  as  tne  carriage  starts,  let  a 
shower  of  aneroids,  barometers,  bellows,  candlesticks,  vases, 
mosaics,  and  antitjues,  gracelully  fall  and  flutter  around  it. 
Thus  we  feel  sure  that  a  “peculiar  interest  would  Ik*  ex¬ 
cited,”  while  the  struggles  of  the  crowd  to  possess  objects 
which  to  their  inexperienced  eyes  might  sei'in  capable  of 
being  exchanged  lor  a  shilling  would  give  additional  ani¬ 
mation  to  the  scene.  Tlte  prevalence  of  this  custom  mi',;ht 
be  expected  to  mo<lify  to  some  extent  the  present  lashion, 
the  chief  compensation  for  which  must  l)e  limnd  in  the 
advantages  which  result  from  a  study  of  the  pages  of  the 
Court  Journal. 


THE  PRIZE-FIGHTERS  AT  HOME. 

The  recent  “  gallant  fight  in  the  London  district,”  which 
has  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  boxers,  reminds  one 
of  the  details  of  a  tew  visits  pai<l  within  the  last  six  months 
to  a  well-known  haunt  of  the  Fancy.  This  est!ibli>hment 
was  constantly  advertised  in  certain  s|)orting  joiimak 
llie  proprietor  h.ad  been  in  the  ring  himselt,  beiire  he 
sought  the  dignified  retirement  o(  a  public-house  in  a  back 
alley.  The  manner  in  which  the  special  iittraetions  of  the 
tavern  were  announced  was  quite  artful  in  its  open-hearted 
hospitable  terms.  There  was  a  promise  of  unlimited  glove 
battles  between  the  “  Bermondsey  Slasher,”  the  “  Tedding- 
ton  Tiler,”  and  other  well-known  practitioners  of  the  noble 
science.  Add  to  this,  the  attraction  of  music,  in  the  shape 
of  “  Air.  Horner,  of  mandolin  celebrity,”  and  sniv-ly  there 
was  every  thing  to  be  had  at  “  llie  Blue  Goat”  that  a 
gentleman  of  sporting  tendencies  could  desire,  in  order  to 
pass  an  agreeable  evening.  The  bar  of  “  The  Blue  Goat  ”  is 
very  unpretending  in  its  furniture.  You  see  no  wonderful 
wigs  there,  no  stately  waitresses,  no  lavish  display  of  gold¬ 
en  cordials  and  colored  glasses.  Ilie  lady  btbind  the 
counter  of  “  The  Blue  Goat,”  is  rather  rough  in  style  and  vig¬ 
orous  in  air;  she  draws  the  beer  with  a  muscular  tug,  she 
administers  the  gin  with  a  business-like  haste,  which  gives 
no  encouragement  to  her  customers  to  converse  with  her. 
Passing  by  the  bar,  you  enter  the  drinking  and  musical 
union  of  the  “  Goat.”  If  you  have  arrived  early,  sny  ei«ht 
o’clock,  the  place  is  comparatively  deserted,  save  by  mine 
host,  who  sits,  not  at  the  top,  but  at  the  side  of  the  room, 
in  a  chair  resembling  the  retreat  into  which  a  hall-porter 
retires  when  not  on  active  duty.  Aline  host  does  not  strike 
you  as  having  much  of  the  bull-dog  look  about  him.  On  the 
contrary,  he  wears  his  nose  like  ordinary  mople,  nor  u 
his  foreWad  villanous,  or  his  jaw  square.  lie  is  convers¬ 
ing  in  a  low  tone  to  a  very  red-«*yed,  spindled  man,  who 

never  misses  an  evening  here,  and  who  is  a  bootmaker, 
chiropoelist,  and  admirer  generally  of  the  Ring  profession. 
It  is  only  common  courtesy  for  you  to  exchange  a  greeting 
with  mine  host,  ar.d  to  invite  him  to  drink.  You  glance  at 
the  decorations  of  the  apartment.  It  is  a  perfect  \  alhalbv 
of  defunct  dogs,  whi  have  been  famous  tor  killing  rats. 
They  are  hideous  creatures,  lor  the  most  part,  and  are  not 
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improved  by  the  glare  of  the  gas  upon  their  fierce,  promi¬ 
nent  glass  eyes. 

The  door  opens,  and  a  man  enters  with  a  half  apologetic, 
roeaking  gait,  taking  oif  his  hat,  and  slinking  into  a  corner. 
Uinc  bust  glances  at  him,  and  beckons  him  up.  “  You 
may  have  a  pot.  Jack,”  he  says :  “  there’ll  be  a  job  for  you 
to-night;”  whereupon  Jack  is  silently  and  respectfully 
grateful ;  and  when  the  drawer  brings  tUe  pewter  measure, 
he  retires  with  it  again,  in  tlie  meekest  tashion,  to  the  end 
of  the  room.  “  Good  man,  sir,  is  Jack,”  remarks  the  ex- 
bruiser  :  “  he’s  gettin’  a  little  still'  now,  but  he’s  handy 
enough  for  the  most  of  them  yet.”  A  question  elicits  the 
inlormation  that  Jack  is  of  the  Ring,  but  can  very  seldom 
have  a  chance  now  in  consequence  ot  tlie  expletive  police, 
and  the  expletive  difficulty  of  getting  gentlemen,  as  they 
used,  to  come  forward  to  back  him.  lie  made  his  living  by 

Bring,  mostly,  and  “doing  housework  by  the  odd  job.” 

;  —  in  full,  let  us  say,  they  call  him  Jack  the  Slogger; 
lor  by  an  analogous  title  is  he  at  this  moment  distinguished 
—didn’t  seem  to  be  a  person  who  would  command  a  house¬ 
holder’s  confidence  to  the  extent  of  being  intrusted  with 
odd  jobs  on  the  premises ;  but  that  he  might  engage  volun¬ 
tarily  in  a  little  night-work  on  a  back-kitchen  window  of 
a  suburban  villa,  appeared  highly  prob.ible.  He  was  ex¬ 
ceeding  clean,  and  shorn  and  shaven  with  a  completeness 
that  imparted  to  his  cheek  the  look  of  the  jowl  ot  a  pig  on 
a  hook  in  a  shop.  His  eyes  were  lerrety  and  furtive,  his 
ears  small  andi^iuted  ;  he  had  huge  hands,  and  a  big  frame ; 
but  there  wits  (he  drayman’s  pulhness  in  his  frame,  tlie 
puffiuess  brought  on  by  scanty  food  and  plentiful  Oeer. 
W  next  arrival  was  a  gigantic  soldier  of  the  Guards,  a 
superb  specimen  of  an  animal,  with  a  pair  of  eyes  as  soft 
and  innocent  as  those  of  a  cow.  'I'heu  follows  Rrof. 
Brown  (Professor  of  Physical  Culture),  and  a  whole  string 
of  good  company.  “  You  see  that  geuiieuian,  sir,”  remarks 
the  host  in  a  solemn  whisper  to  me:  “that  gentleman  is 
Prof.  Jones,  the  cleverest  man  with  his  daddies  that  ever 
stood  in  the  ropes.”  The  prolessor  did  nut  strixe  me  as  a 
Hercules:  he  was  ratlier  dwarled  in  stature,  indeed,  and 
limp  and  narrow-shouldered  in  build  ;  but  his  hands  were 
as  long  as  the  hands  of  a  gorilla,  and  the  professor  had 
won  his  repute  by  his  faculty  lor  “  painting  a  lace,”  as  an 
operation  of  the  Ring  is  playfully  termed, —  the  saia  opera-  | 
tioQ  implying  a  power  in  the  artist  to  slash  and  score  his  i 
adversaries’  visages,  while  his  own  length  of  reach  pre¬ 
vents  reprisals.  Soon  after  the  entrance  of  the  prole.-sor, 
the  “mandolin  celebrity,”  who  had  been  drinkiug  stout 
with  the  soldier,  began  a  prelude  upon  his  iusirumeut, 
which  he  twanged  with  some  skill  and  considerable  empha- 
»«.  He  was  called  upon  by  the  chairm.m  lor  a  song,  and 
struck  up  at  once  a  Christy  Minstrel  ballad,  whicu  was 
loudly  applau  led.  It  was  tlien,  it  would  seem,  the  custom 
for  any  one  to  oli'er  to  oblige  ;  and  Tom  Nobble,  lacing  the 
presiaent  of  the  evening,  volunteered.  Tom  was  as  iixe 
an  illustration  out  of  a  book  of  the  typical  fighter,  espe¬ 
cially  the  illustration  of  the  “  Chicken,  in  “  Hoiubey  and 
Sou,”  as  any  thing  could  be  like  another.  Betore  he  com¬ 
menced  he  was  asked  by  tlie  pugilistic  cobbler  what  he 
Would  wet  it  with ;  and  having  ilecided  upon  wetting  it 
with  gin  and  water,  of  all  songs  in  tlie  worm,  he  chose  lor 
performance  “  Let  me  kiss  him  lor  his  Mother.”  There  was 
•omething  half  luaicrous,  half  pathetic,  in  the  coumeuance 
of  Mr.  Nobble,  his  eyes  stjuinting  aloft  at  a  sentimental 
angle,  his  voice  harsh  and  hard,  as  he  asked  to  be  permitted 
to  kiss  him  lor  his  motlier,  to  touch  his  youthful  brow,  etcet-  I 
era.  The  audience  were  respectful,  attentive,  and  evi¬ 
dently  pleased  with  the  text  of  the  ditty.  Now,  this  is 
» emo^  fact,  and  may  be  stated  lor  what  it  is  worth,  iu 
mitigating  our  contempt  and  disgust  lor  the  boxers  ami 
their  calling.  About  a  dozen  songs  were  sung  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  every  one  of  them  was  of  a 
p^ectly  harmless  and  innocent  kind.  'Tlie  comic  ballads 
of  the  music-hall  were  evidently  notin  vogue  or  in  favor 
with  the  Ring.  “  'The  Wearing  of  the  Green”  was  given  in 
excellent  voice  and  point  by  an  Irish  railway  porter,  who  is 
» sparring  notoriety;  and  an  individual  of  that  class, occa¬ 


sionally  described  in  the  papers  as  possessing  an  “  Ameri¬ 
can  appearance,”  rejieated,  or  rather  delivered,  a  dozen 
verses  in  the  Southern  States  interest,  with  a  correctness 
of  elocution  that  was  indeed  remarkable.  This  gentleman 
was  an  emissary,  I  understood,  from  tlie  New-York  Ring  to 
the  London  Centre. 

“  Now,  sir,  if  you  follow  me  up  stairs,  we’ll  have  a  few 
games  with  the  gloves,”  —  and  accepting  the  invitation  at 
once,  we  walk  after  the  host  or  president,  whose  chair  is 
occupied  by  the  man  of  “  American  appearance.”  Up 
stairs,  one  was  ushered  into  a  part  of  a  chamber  divided 
from  the  main  apartment  by  a  large  bench.  Inside  the 
bench  were  two  men  stripped  to  the  waist,  with  boxing- 
gloves  on  their  hands,  attended  by  the  fighting  cobbler 
and  'Tom  Nobble.  I  was  supposed  to  occupy  a  state  box ; 
for  belbrc  business  conimenceil,  five  or  six  rather  fast  vi- 
vturs  about  town  entered  the  enclosure,  which  was  so  pl.iced 
as  not  to  be  visible  to  the  gallery  or  pit  attached  to  the 
n.arrow  arena  into  which  we  looked.  'The  men  with  the 
gloves  were  Jack  the  Slogger  and  the  Guardsman,  lliey 
shook  hauls,  or  rather  gloves,  with  each  other;  “  time  ’ 
was  called  by  Jack,  and  the  bout  cominenceil.  At  first  it 
consisteil  in  little  more  than  dodging  and  feinting ;  but  the 
Slogger  h.iving  managed  to  plant  a  very  neat  blow  on  the 
jaw  of  his  antagonist,  the  latter  warmed  to  his  work,  and 
both  “  got  together,”  and  had  so  vicious  a  tussle  of  it  that 
there  was  tremendous  applause  Irom  the  spectators.  This 
went  on  fur  four  or  live  rounds ;  and  at  the  fifth  or  sixth,  at 
the  word,  “  Finish  this  time,  my  lads,”  from  the  experi¬ 
enced  Mr.  Nobble,  there  was  a  tremendous  disjil.ay  of 
energy  indeed,  both  combatants  snorting  and  snarling  like 
I  angry  inastilfs,  and  looking  as  if  they  would  wish  to  try 
I  conclusions  in  another  place.  At  the  conclusion  of  tlie 
I  perlorm  ince  —  the  fight  was  won  by  the  soldier  —  the  win¬ 
ner  threw  his  hat  or  cap  on  the  Boor  first,  and  his  late 
adversary  Ibllowed  suit.  The  “  swells  ”  cast  to  the  gladia¬ 
tors  shillings  and  Borins  or  sixpences,  and  a  thin  drizzle  of 
copper  descended  from  the  region  of  the  vulgar.  Tlie 
money  was  gathered  up  by  the  soldier;  and  ffoing  down  to 
the  lower  room  immediately  afterwards,  I  saw  him  amica¬ 
bly  dividing  the  spoil  with  his  adversary,  though  the  good 
faith  of  the  encounter  was  evident  enough  in  the  puffed  lijis 
and  swollen  eyes  of  the  late  combatants,  'riiere  were 
seven  or  eight  sets  of  similar  exhibitions,  wiih  little  or  no 
variety  except  the  excitement  caused  by  the  constant  “  slip¬ 
ping  down  ”  (falling  when  he  had  no  right  to  fall)  of  a 
black  boxer,  and  the  awkwardness  of  a  tyro  who  cauglit  a 
dreadful  glove-pummelling  from  a  dexterous  youth.  'The 
sufferer  was  constantly  advised  “  to  stop  the  ne.xt  ’un  with 
his  he  id  ”  by  the  outside  sjiectators.  It  could  not  be  said, 
on  the  whole,  that  there  w.is  any  thing  absolutely  bad  or 
vicious  iu  the  quality  or  conduct  of  the  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment,  from  first  to  last.  But  we  must  liear  in  mind 
that  it  is  in  such  places  that  the  fights  are  started  and  pro¬ 
moted,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  “  gentlemen  ”  should 
freiiuent  them,  and  be  induced  perhaps  to  subscribe  lor  a 
sum  to  enable  a  couple  of  the  Fancy  to  contend  with 
clenched  fists.  Indeed,  the  personages  present  at  the  dis¬ 
play  here  shortly  describeil  were  just  of  the  type  and  class 
of  Connor  and  Callis.  What  greatly  tends  to  support  the 
Ring,  even  as  it  is  supported  on  its  last  legs,  is  tlie  recogni- 
tion'ol  it  still  as  a  sport  or  pastime.  In  a  weekly  journal, 
for  example,  I  read  the  following,  under  the  inscription  of 
“  Gallant  light  in  the  London  district,  between  Tom  Callis 
and  Jack  Connor,  lor  fiity  pounds  :  ”  — 

Round  18.  Connor,  determine  1  not  to  let  his  opponent 
have  any  piac',  set  al>out  him  viciously,  and  quickly  fought  him 
down  with  bo  ll  hands  19.  Callis  was  gctiing  weak;  and  see¬ 
ing  this,  Connor  ^d^hcd  at  him,  and  delivering  some  stingi  rs 
with  both  hands,  scut  his  adversary  to  grass  in  doublcquick 
time. 

Tliis  is  a  part  of  a  spirited  and  animated  record  of  the 
first  act  of  the  prize-fight ;  tlie  second  instalment  of  which 
concluded  by  the  cat.istrophe  which  recalled  to  my  mind 
an  evening  at  “  The  Blue  Goat.” 
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THE  PORTUGUESE  IN  AFRICA. 

The  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had  of  Southern 
Africa  was  soon  lost  to  the  world ;  and  up  to  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Northern  Africa  by  the  Saracens,  its  eastern 
shores  had  not  been  visited  by  EurojK-ans  beyond  the 
Straits  of  Babehuandeb,  and  on  the  west  they  had  sent  no 
ship  farther  south  than  the  limits  of  Mauritania.  For  six 
centuries  after  the  occupation  of  North  Africa  by  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  naval  enterprise  was  almost  unknown  to  Europe ;  but 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  Portuguese 
and  the  Spaniards  made  themselves  famous  by  maritime 
adventures.  It  was  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  a  nephew 
of  our  own  Henry  IV.,  who  stimulated  and  directed  this 
spirit  of  daring  in  his  countrymen.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  this  prince,  while  engaged  with  his 
father  in  an  expedition  against  the  Moors  of  Barbary, 
obtained  information  which  Ted  him  to  think,  first,  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  might  be  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  ac<iuisition  of  territory  in  Western  Africa ; 
and,  second,  that  a  new  way  to  India  might  be  found  by 
sailing  round  Africa,  and  so  might  be  secured  lor  Portugal 
the  vast  stores  of  wealth  which  had  hitherto  been  at  the 
exclusive  commaml  of  Genoa  and  Venice.  And,  in  1415, 
he  sent  out  an  expedition  consisting  of  two  small  shij)s  to 
western  Africa,  and  thus  inaugurated  that  wonderful  series 
of  geographical  enterj)rises  which  terminated  in  the  explora¬ 
tion  ol  the  whole  coast-line  of  Africa,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  long-sought  passage  to  India.  .The  prince  did  not  live 
to  see  these  great  deeds  accomplished:  he  died  in  1463, 
and  it  was  not  until  14U8  that  Vasco  de  Gama  reached  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  and  thus  won  a  re])utation  amongst  navi¬ 
gators  only  second  to  that  of  Columbus. 

By  the  achievements  of  De  Gama  and  his  predecessors 
in  this  “  great  drama  of  discovery,”  and  by  the  comjucsts 
of  Albercjucrque,  and  others  who  succeeded  him,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  obtained  vast  possessions,  both  in  Western  and  Eastern 
Africa.  The  southern  jwrtion  of  the  continent  they  did 
not  occupy ;  for  then,  as  now,  it  was  eminently  an  agricul¬ 
tural  country,  peopled  by  tribes  of  rude  hardihood ;  and  it 
oU’ered,  therefore,  but  lew  temptations  to  men  who  were 
urged  by  a  desire  to  obtain  p<jwer,  and  to  make  wealth 
speedily ;  but  in  the  east  and  the  west  they  were  supreme. 
ISor  were  their  possessions  confined  to  the  coasts.  By 
degrees,  they  obtained  much  land  and  imjiortant  |)ositions 
iu  the  interior,  partly  by  pushii^  forward  their  military 
establishments  as  oiijiortuniiies  ollereil,  but  chiefly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  their  missionary  priests,  whose  patri¬ 
otic  ardor  was  not  less  than  their  religious  enthusiasm,  and 
who,  while  striving  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  were 
e<iually  zealous  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Portuguese 
throne  and  nation.  And  for  a  time,  it  seemed  as  though 
Portugal  would  rise  to  the  height  of  her  grand  opportunity, 
and  build  up  iu  Eastern  and  Western  Africa  great  colonial 
empires.  But  the  present  jiosition  of  the  Portuguese  in 
Africa  affords  an  illustration  of  the  sad  results  of  opportu¬ 
nities  neglected  and  power  abused,  perhaps  without  a  par¬ 
allel  in  tlie  world. 

Of  the  Portuguese  in  AVestern  Africa  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge :  but  from  information  which  I  have  received 
from  Dr.  Livingstone,  anti  others  who  knew  them,  I  am  very 
sure  I  do  them  no  wrong  by  saying,  that  in  no  resitect  do 
they  differ  from  their  countrymen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent ;  and  their  personal  acquaintance  I  have  been 
privileged  to  make. 

In  Eastern  Africa,  the  Portuguese  profess  to  hold  the 
whole  coast  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  Cape  Delgado,  and  im|)or- 
tant  establishnicnU  and  towns  which  extend  lor  hundreds 
of  miles  inland  along  the  course  of  the  River  Zambezi. 
Theoretically,  their  Ibrm  of  <*overnment  is  excellent.  There 
is  a  governor-general  of  Mozambioue,  having  under  him 
the  governors  of  Ciuillimane  and  lunambane,  on  the  coast, 
.and  »ena,  Tete,  and  Zumbo,  on  the  Zamlx'zi ;  and  subor¬ 
dinate  to  them  are  lesser  notabilities,  —  Commandos  they 
are  called,  —  who  occupy  positions  as  rulers  of  districts  that 
have  not  yet  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  provinces.  In 
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alliance  with  these  officials  there  are  said  to  be  judges  and 
magistrates  for  the  due  administration  of  law,  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  military  force  to  protect  the  colonists  from  the  incur¬ 
sions  of  the  tribes  of  the  interior.  The  instructions  which 
the  governors,  major  and  minor,  receive  from  Portugal,  ex¬ 
press  in  high-flown  language  the  most  exalted  sentiuunts. 
Never  were  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity 
more  eloijuently  set  Ibrth  ;  never  was  the  duty  of  extending 
such  blessings  to  the  barbarous  heathens  more  urgently 
enlbrccd.  The  laws  are  faultless.  True,  they  reco'mue 
the  right  of  the  Portuguese  to  enslave  the  Africans,  when 
moved  thereto  by  the  necessity  of  the  colony ;  yet  the  pro¬ 
visions  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  master  towj^ds 
the  slave  are  so  admirably  framed  with  reference  to  the 
well-being  of  the  slave,  that  by  them  the  slaves  arc  shown 
to  be  far  better  off’  in  all  things  than  their  brethren  who 
are  not  in  bondage.  Theoretically,  nothing  can  be  better 
than  the  position,  the  policy,  and  character  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  Africa.  Take  the  account  which  they  give  of 
themselves,  and  you  could  but  say  of  them.  Here  is  a 
highly-civilized  and  Christian  people ;  the  worthy  possessors 
of  a  glorious  heritage,  potent  tor  good,  great  in  that  spirit 
of  enterjtrisc  which  makes  light  ot  difficulty  and  overcomes 
danger,  using  their  grand  capacity  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  laud,  and  to  raise  in  the  scale  of  humanity  the  bar¬ 
barous  races  that  have  been  brought  under  their  power  or 
within  the  scope  of  their  influence. 

And  now  lor  my  experience  of  them. 

AVhen  Livingstone  brought  the  River  Zambezi,  anil  its 
suitability  as  a  commercial  highway  to  the  interior,  belbrc 
the  world,  the  Portuguese  promptly  declared  that  they  were 
its  legitimate  guardians ;  and  tliat  they  had  estubli>hed  at 
Its  mouth  a  military  Ibrce,  a  custom-house,  and  all  other 
appliances  of  civilization,  tor  the  protection  of  their  rights 
and  the  encouragement  of  commerce.  AA'hen  1  entered  the 
Zambezi  this  is  what  I  saw :  a  flag-stafl',  from  w  hich 
flaunted  the  flag  of  Portugal;  a  rectangular  house,  that 
would  have  been  dignilied  by  the  mistaking  it  tor  ttu  Eng¬ 
lish  cow-shed ;  and  a  few  huts,  such  as  the  natives  build.  Of 
buildings,  domestic  or  governmental,  nothing  more.  The 
house  was  tor  the  officer  iu  command ;  the  huts  tor  the  com¬ 
mon  soldiers,  and  such  other  people,  male  or  temale,  .is 
belonged  to  the  settlement.  Tlie  military  consisted  of 
Seuhor  A.,  the  officer  in  question,  a  Portuguese  sergeant, 
and  six  natives,  who  were  dressed  in  blue  cotton  unilorms, 
and  armed  with  old  muskets.  1  did  not  at  first  meet  wiih 
Seuhor  A. ;  but  when  I  made  his  ac({uaintance,  he  did  honor 
to  himself  and  his  government  by  donning  his  uniloriii  and 
parading  his  troops.  The  disjtlay  was  so  amusingly  absurd 
that  1  could  scarcely  refrain  trom  laughter.  The  Seidior’s 
perceptive  faculties  were  large  :  he  saw  my  difficulty,  he 
divined  its  cause,  and  instead  of  resenting  it,  he  sympa¬ 
thized  ;  tor  after  he  had  dismissed  his  soldiers,  he  held  out 
his  hand,  and  said,  “  You  are  amused  at  what  you  see. 
Well  you  may  be.  If  I  were  not  what  1  am,  1  slundd  be 
amused  too.  The  position  is  very  absurd.”  Before  1  left 
the  country,  I  saw  much  of  this  man.  He  was  a  gentleman 
by  birth,  and  had  been  well  educated.  He  knew  something 
ol  Latin  and  Greek,  spoke  English,  French,  and  Italian 
fluently,  and  was  a  fair  mathematician.  But  he  was  a  ruf¬ 
fian  according  to  common  rejiort.  In  Portugal,  by  his 
reckless  disregard  of  the  conventionalities  of  Ide,  I  lieard 
that  he  gained  tor  himself  an  evil  reputation;  and  to  esca|)e 
more  unpleasant  consequences  had  been  obliged  to  migrate 
to  Africa,  where  he  was  hated  and  shunned.  1  have,  liow- 
ever,  no  reason  to  think  that  he  was  worse  than  many  in 
Portugal,  who,  with  more  discretion,  managed  to  keep 
jtosition ;  and  in  most  things  I  lound  him  infinitely  the  supe¬ 
rior  of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  in  Alrica.  His 
great  ofl’ence  with  them  was  that  he  spoke  of  things  as  he 
knew  them  to  be.  He  prided  him.self  uixtn  this,  and  on 
one  occasion  said  to  me,  “I  am  a  bl.ickguard,  it  is  true; 
but  in  that  I  do  not  differ  from  my  countrymen  iu  this  vile 
land  ;  we  are  all  blackguards  together.  But  in  one  thing  I 
do  differ  from  them  :  they  pretend  to  be  better  than  they 
are ;  they  are  humbugs,  hypocrites,  all  you  like  that  is 
mean.  1  am  not  with  them  there.  1  hate  humbug,  and  it 
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is  natural  thiit  humbugs  should  hate  me.  I  care  not.  I 
take  their  hate  as  a  compliment  to  my  greater  integrity.” 

From  this  man  I  obtained  much  information  upon  the 
pwition  which  his  countrymen  now  occupy  in  Africa.  In 

a  to  my  inquiry  as  to  what  hold  they  had  upon  the 
he  said,  “  Upon  the  land  we  have  no  hold.  We 
have  a  few  important  positions  on  the  coast,  and  a  few  un¬ 
important  places  on  the  Zambezi ;  beyond  that,  nothing. 
Mozambique  is  our  capital ;  in  itself  it  is  strong :  for  defence, 
it  is  impregnable  against  all  assaults  from  natives ;  and  it 
mierht  be  as  powerful  for  offence,  but  it  is  not.  We  are 
powerless  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city.  We  cannot 
rentiirc  inland  twenty  miles  from  Mozambique,  without  the 
consent  of  the  natives.  They  are  once  more  the  masters  of 
the  soil,  and  they  shut  us  up  at  will  in  our  stronghold. 
Quilliiuane  is  better  placed :  the  tribes  about  are  more 
docile,  and  we  are  more  free  to  move  at  our  pleasure  from 
thence.  Yet  our  power  is  but  small ;  and,  were  it  not  tor 
the  barrier  which  the  Zambezi  interposes,  Quilliiuane  would 
soon  be  destroyed  by  tlie  Landeens  (a  branch  of  the  Zulu 
Kaffir  race),  who  keep  all  on  this  the  south  side  of  the  river 
in  a  state  of  terror,  and  impose  tribute  upon  iis  at  will. 
Inhambane  is  always  in  peril  from  the  natives  :  we  cannot 
keep  a  foot  of  ground  beyond  it.  Sena  is  in  ruins ;  Tete  is 
powerless ;  and  at  Zumbo  you  will  but  find  the  site  of  what 
was,  in  the  days  of  our  prosperity,  a  considerable  town.” 

I  inquired  of  the  position  of  the  Commandos,  who  were 
said  to  govern  the  land  in  those  parts  that  were  not  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  cognizance  of  tlie  more  regularly  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities ;  and  his  reply  was,  “  Humbug  again  1 
There  are  certain  men,  it  is  true,  who  have  made  themselves 
powerful,  here  and  there  ;  but,  with  one  exception,  they  are 
in  the  iiosition  of  rebels.  There  is  Senhor  V’.,  for  instance, 
who  inlierited  from  his  fiitlier  some  money,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  slaves.  lie  is  a  man  of  enterprise ;  and,  not  being 
content  with  the  ordinary  life  of  Quilliiuane,  he  armed 
many  of  his  trustworthy  slaves,  and  made  an  expedition 
towards  Angoxa.  He  had  to  do  some  fighting ;  and,  being 
better  armed  than  the  natives,  he  did  not  fight  in  vain.  He 
gained  territory,  built  himself  a  stockade,  and,  by  force  and 
by  fraud,  has  become  a  great  man.  His  will  is  law ;  and  his 
followers  obey  him,  and  only  him.  But  he  has  no  wish  to 
break  with  the  government,  and  the  government  has  no  wish 
to  break  with  him.  He  has  free  scojie  to  do  as  he  pleases ; 
and  the  land  he  may  gain  is  formally  secured  to  him  and  to 
his  successors  for  three  lives,  free  from  all  taxation.  This 
transaction  is  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  government 
as  another  triumjih  of  law  and  order,  as  another  proof  of 
the  greatness  of  Portugal ;  whereas  V.  is  irresponsible  ;  he 
does  as  he  will ;  and  if  he  were  to  die  to-morrow,  as  his  influ¬ 
ence  is  purely  personal,  the  old  state  of  things  would  again 
prevail ;  our  authority  would  not  be  recognized  in  any  way. 
V.  is  not  a  rebel,  but  the  others  who  are  said  to  occupy  his 
office  are;  and  they  are  the  centres  of  a  state  of  things 
which  realizes  hell  upon  earth.  There  is  Mariano  and  Bel- 
chioro.  (It  was  Belcliioro’s  marauders  who  murdered  Capt. 
Faulkner  last  year.)  They  are  infamously  notorious. 
They  live  amongst  slaves,  and  the  natives  whom  they  have 
fubjected  to  their  will,  and  who  now  pander  to  their  desires. 
They  outrage  all  law,  human  and  divine,  unchecked.  They 
plunder  the  tribes,  and  they  destroy  where  they  are  resisted. 
Their  quest  is  ivory  and  slaves,  liy  means  of  which  they 
procure  from  their  agents  in  Quilliiuane  and  ^lozambiijue, 
who  are  generally  government  officers,  wine  and  spirits,  and 
such  other  things  as  their  vices  and  wants  make  necessary. 
Sometimes  they  quarrel  with  one  another,  when  they  are 
near  neighbors,  or  encroach  upon  each  other’s  preserves ;  and 
then  they  urge  on  their  fighting-men,  as  your  countrymen, 
I  am  told,  urge  on  bull-dogs,  to  tear  and  destroy  one  another ; 
nnd  the  daily  strife  of  these  slave  partisans  keeps  the  whole 
country  in  turmoil,  and  ultimately  depopulates  it,  —  for 
both  parties  plunder  and  make  slaves  of  the  natives.  The 
^t  is,  these  Commandos  are  the  captains  of  slaving  and 
robbing  hordes.  They  do  incalculable  mischief,  and  they 
havoc  of  the  land.  Through  them  good  government 
u  impossible,  for  they  keep  the  country,  far  and  wide,  in  a 
continual  state  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed.” 
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Of  course,  it  is  only  in  such  a  land  as  that,  and  where 
slavery  had  thoroughly  demoralized  the  people,  white  and 
black,  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  exist.  Inordinate 
self-will,  and  all  the  worst  vices  which  can  infest  humanity, 
almost  invariably  are  manifested  in  men  who  dare  to  regard 
their  fellow-men  as  property,  in  the  same  sense  that  we  do 
a  horse  or  a  cow.  I  can  quite  imagine,  however,  that  at  no 
time  was  slavery  in  our  own  colonies,  or  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  so  utterly  brutalizing  in  its  effects  as  in 
the  Portuguese  African  colonies ;  for,  of  all  the  forms  of 
slavery  which  have  cursed  mankind,  that  which  is  consti¬ 
tuted  by  tlie  Portuguese  in  Africa,  their  philanthropic  dec¬ 
lamations  to  the  contrary,  is  the  most  brutal.  And  before 
I  left  Senhor  A.,  I  had  a  very  fair  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  this.  One  day  I  saw  him  sufvrintending  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  a  slave-boy,  whom  he  kept  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
who  had  been  guilty  of  some  act  of  disobedience.  The 
punishment  was  severe ;  it  was  a  whipping,  inflicted  by  a 
strong  man,  —  the  Portuguese  sergeant,  in  fact, —  with  a 
three-thonged  whip,  each  thong  consisting  of  a  plait  of 
three  strips  of  buck-hide.  I  nunonstrateil  with  the  Senhor 
upon  the  brutality  of  this  punishment.  He  took  it  in  goo<l 
part,  but  maintained,  as  a  principle  which  cannot  be  set 
aside,  that,  wherever  slavery  is,  the  discipline,  even  under 
the  best  of  masters,  must  be  more  or  less  brutal,  and  the 
results  demoralizing  both  to  master  and  slave,  especially  in 
countries  where  the  masters  Ibrm,  as  with  the  Portuguese  in 
Africa,  a  very  small  minority.  “  You  cannot,”  said  he, 

“  treat  a  slave  in  this  land  like  a  free  man  ;  <lo  so,  and  he 
will  rise  against  you  or  run  away.  You  must  keep  them 
under  by  the  whip,  and  any  other  means  that  suggest  them¬ 
selves,  until  they  are  reduced  in  mind  and  soul  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  dogs,  anil  live  only  for  you.  You  see  that  man  ?  ” 
pointing  to  one  of  his  slaves,  a  stout-bodied,  sturdy-looking 
lellow,  who  was  at  work  near  the  house  :  “  well,  that  fellow 
gave  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  when  he  first  became  my 
property.  He  was  brought  down  here  fresh  from  the  hills, 
lie  is  an  Achowa,  and,  like  all  of  his  tribe,  had  some  inde¬ 
pendence  of  character.  Tlie  Achowas  make  gooil  slaves 
when  they  are  well  broken  in  ;  but,  out  of  five,  you  are  fortu¬ 
nate  if  you  get  one  moulded  to  your  will,  for  the  process 
kills  them ;  that  is,  tliey  will  die  rather  than  submit  to  you 
as  unreservedly  as  is  needful.  This  fellow  at  first  was 
sullen  and  disobedient, —  thought  of  his  home  on  the  liills, 
his  wife  and  children,  may  be.  Well,  that  was  nothing  to 
me :  he  had  become,  through  the  operations  of  a  perfectly 
legitimate  traffic,  my  projierty ;  for  though  the  law  prohibits 
tlie  exportation  of  slaves,  it  iwrinits  slavery,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves  amongst  ourselves. 
So,  when  he  was  ilisobedient,  1  whipped  him  ;  when  he  ran 
away,  as  he  did  more  than  once,  I  made  every  i-ffbrt  and 
spared  no  ex|)ense  to  recover  him,  as  it  will  never  do  to  let 
a  slave  escape, —  better  kill  him, —  the  e.xample  of  a  success¬ 
ful  runaway  is  so  pernicious  to  the  rest.  At  last  he  gave 
me  so  much  trouble,  and  was  the  cause  of  so  much  excite¬ 
ment  amongst  my  other  slaves,  that  I  onlered  him  to  be 
lieaten  in  a  way  th.at  I  hoiied  would  kill  him ;  and  his  pun¬ 
ishment  was  severe  enougn  to  kill  any  but  a  bru'os-nKjroD. 
You  shall  see.  Come  here  you - !”  called  out  tlie  .Sen¬ 

hor,  to  the  man  in  question.  Tlie  fellow  came ;  and  his  mas¬ 
ter  turned  down  his  loin-cloth,  which  in  shame  he  had  care¬ 
fully  tied  over  large  scars  in  his  loins,  and  I  saw  from  them 
how  horribly  he  must  have  suffered.  “  Well,  that  man 
would  not  die,”  continued  the  Senhor.  “Life  was  strong 
in  him,  as  it  is  indeed  in  all  of  the  Africans.  But  the  whij> 
had  at  length  cleaned  the  mucous  from  his  brain.  As  he 
got  well  he  became  cheerful,  went  to  work  without  a  iniir- 
mur ;  and,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  his  {xisition,  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  to  himself  as  much  pleasure  out  of  life  as  he 
could.  So  one  day  he  came  to  me,  and  said,  ‘  blaster,  give 
me  a  wife :  it  is  bad  lor  a  man  to  have  no  woman  to  light 
his  fire,  cook  his  food,  and  make  him  h.appv.’  I  had  no 
spare  women  at  that  moment,  and  this  I  told  him.” 

“  ‘  Will  you  give  me  a  woman  when  you  have  one?  ’  asked 
he. 

“  ‘  Certainly :  I  sh.all  be  sending  ivory  to  Quillimane  in  a 
few  days,  and  I  will  have  women  bicught  in  return,’  said  I. 
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“  ‘  Tliat  is  good  I  I  will  at  once  build  a  house  for  her,’ 
was  his  joyful  response. 

“  I  received  three  women,  in  exchange  for  my  ivory ;  and 
as  I  was  examining  my  purchase,  the  Achowa  came  up  and, 
looked  at  them.  Presently  he  said,  ‘  Master,  you  promised 
me  a  wile :  will  you  give  me  one  of  these  women  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Certainly ;  take  which  you  please.’ 

“  ‘  May  I  have  this  one  ?  ’  taking  hold  of  the  hand  of  the 
youngest  and  best  looking. 

“  I  gave  consent,  and  away  he  went  with  her,  light  of 
heart.  Time  passed ;  the  wife  became  ill  from  maternal 
causes.  She  was  not  then  able  to  cook  the  Achowa’s  food, 
light  his  fire,  and  m.ake  him  happy ;  and  the  man  was  evi¬ 
dently  getting  back  into  his  old  state  of  mind. 

“  ‘  What  ails  you  V  ’  said  I.  ‘  Do  you  want  another  whij>- 
ping?  ’ 

“  ‘  No,  master,  no ;  but  the  woman  you  gave  me  is  ill ; 
she  can  do  nothing  lor  me.  I  am  wo.  se  olF  than  if  1  had  no 
wife,’  was  his  reply. 

“  ‘  Tlien  why  not  take  another  wife  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  May  I  ?  ’  said  he  with  animation. 

“  ‘  Surely.  There  is  So-and-So :  take  her.’ 

“  And  he  took  her.  lJut  she  was  not  the  last ;  for  having, 
on  a  journey  he  undertook  for  me,  jneked  up  another  girl, 
he,  with  my  permission,  took  her  to  wife  also.  And  but 
lately,  with  my  consent,  of  course,  he  has  taken  to  a  fourth. 

I  passed  by  his  hut  the  other  day.  One  woman  was  in  the 
house,  nursing  her  baby ;  another  was  preparing  the  even¬ 
ing  meal ;  another  was  threading  beads,  anil  making  a  neck¬ 
lace  for  him ;  and  he  was  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  fourth, 
who  was  dressing  his  hair.  lie  looked  up  at  me,  as  I 
passed,  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘  It  is  all  right,  master.  I  am 
content.  I  shall  not  run  away  again.’  It  was  necessary  to 
give  this  man  the  whip  first,  but  now  the  women  w  ill  keep 
him  quiet.  Should  they  not, —  well,  he  must  have  the  whip 
again  ;  for  he  is  a  valuable  fellow,  and  I  don’t  mean  to  part 
with  him  easily.  Of  course,  it  is  better  to  have  childrt'n, 
and  educate  them  to  your  use  ;  but  we  cannot  always  wait 
for  that,  and  we  cannot  alw.ays  afford  to  buy  those  who  have 
been  trained  :  we  must  purchase  the  raw  material,  and  work 
it  up  ourselves  ;  and  the  process,  truly,  is  not  elevating  to 
master  or  slave.  I  am  not  natur.ally  a  cruel  man.  I  do  not 
use  the  whip,  unless  it  be  necessary ;  but  the  misfortune  is, 
it  is  necessary,  —  always  necessary.  I  do  not  disguise  that 
fact ;  others  do ;  but,  take  my  word  for  it,  I  am  no  worse 
than  any  other  of  the  masters  in  this  land.” 

“  But  have  the  masters  the  power  to  punish  their  slaves 
as  they  think  proper  ?  ”  inquired  I. 

“By  Law,  no;  practically,  yes;  that  is,  in  all  the  outlying 
settlements,  lor  tiie  law  reaches  not  beyond  the  shadow  of 
the  governor’s  house.  If  I  lived  at  Q  lillimane,  or  Mozam- 
biijue,  or  at  Tete,  I  should  have  to  be  discreet ;  (or  unless  I 
was  at  friendship  with  the  governor,  he  has  the  jtower  to 
make  me  uncomfortable,  if  I  took  the  law  into  my  own 
hands.  But  even  there,  unless  you  are  at  enatity  with  the 
authorities,  you  can  get  your  slaves  whipped  according  to 
your  will,  and  without  incurring  the  responsibility  of  your 
own  deeds.  Tlie  law  says.  The  master  who  has  cause  to 
complain  of  his  slave  must  bring  hi.u  before  the  magistrate, 
and  prove  that  he  is  guilty  of  offence ;  and  then  the  magis¬ 
trate  shall  award  tlie  punishment,  which  shall  lie  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  projHjr  officers;  but  ihat  law  w.as  made  at  Lis¬ 
bon  ;  it  lost  its  efficacy  before  it  reached  these  parts.  Ask 
the  magistrate  to  dinner ;  tell  him  you  want  a  slave  whipped. 

‘  Very  good  :  I  will  send  my  men  to  you  to-morrow  ;  tell 
them*  what  you  wish  done,  and  they  will  do  it,’  would  be 
his  reply.  And  if  that  be  the  state  of  things  at  the  centre 
of  aiitliority,  what  will  it  be  in  localities  far  removed  from 
it  ?  Just  what  you  see  here,  or  worse,  as  you  will  judge  for 
yourself.” 

L'pon  one  other  point  I  intcrrog.ited  my  informant,  and 
that  was  upon  the  efforts  made  to  Christianize  the  natives. 
This,  at  one  period,  >*  as  a  strong  point  w  ith  the  Portuguese. 
In  Prince  Henry’s  time,  and  long  after  his  death,  their  zeal 
fur  religion  was  not  less  than  their  enthusiasm  fur  geo¬ 
graphical  enterprise.  No  expedition  left  Portugal  without 
a  consignment  of  missionary  priests.  And  so  successfully 
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did  these  good  fathers  lalior,  that  in  Western  Africa  whole 
tribes  became  professed  Christians ;  and  in  the  east,  thou  h 
the  results  of  their  self-sacrificing  labors  were  not  so  con¬ 
siderable  as  in  the  west,  they  made  many  converts.  I 
myself  have  seen,  nearly  five  hundred  miles  in  the  intc- 
ror,  the  ruins  of  a  large  missionary  establishment,  which 
had  once  been  the  centre  of  a  considerable  Christian  popu¬ 
lation. 

“Efforts  to  Christianize!”  said  he:  “none  are  made. 
We  have  a  law  which  has  much  significance.  It  says,  ‘  It 
is  not  lawful  to  make  any  Christian  a  slave.’  And  the'  re¬ 
sult  is,  there  are  no  Christians  amongst  the  natives.  In  the 
palmy  days  of  the  slave-trade,  it  would  have  been  bad  policy 
to  have  allowed  the  missionaries  free  sco|)e :  they  would 
have  baptized  the  people  en  masse,  and  cut  olf  our  supplies  • 
and,  as  we  could  not  restrain  them,  we  got  rid  of  them. 
Tliere  has  been  no  missionary  work  out  here  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  The  converts  died  out,  havin''  no  one 
to  look  after  them;  or  their  Christianity  was  not  reco'- 
nized,  and  they  were  enslaved  with  the  rest.  It  was  not 
convenient,  you  will  perceive,  to  have  native  Christi.ans. 
Our  priests  nowadays,  as  missionaries,  would  as  soon  think 
of  baptizing  a  pig  as  a  native.  Now  and  then,  however, 
there  is  a  sort  of  baptism,  and  on  a  large  scale.”  And  here 
the  Senhor  chuckled  at  the  recollection  of  what  he  was  alwut 
to  tell  me.  “  Some  time  since,  a  friend  of  mine  wished  to 
migrate  to  another  part  of  this  country,  which  could  only  he 
reached  by  sea.  lie  had  some  slaves  that  he  was  desirous 
of  taking  with  him.  Tlie  exjiortation  of  slaves  under  any 
circumstance  is  illegal.  All  natives  who  leave  any  of  our 
ports  are  required  to  produce  a  certificate  of  baptism,  whK  h 
of  course  is  conclusive  in  favor  of  their  being  free  men,  si‘c- 
ing  by  law  no  Christian  can  be  a  slave.  Manifestly,  tliis  is 
a  difficulty  ;  but  such  difficulties,  in  this  country,  are  easily 
surmounted.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  my  friend  got 
over  his  difficulty.  He  was  staying  with  me,  and  I  invited 
tlie  jiriest  to  meet  him  at  dinner.  We  plied  the  father  wi,h 
brandy,  until  he  was  nearly  drunk,  and  then  a|)prised  him 
of  the  obstacle.  ‘  Is  that  all  ?  ’  said  he.  ‘  Do  not  trouble :  I 
will  smooth  the  way  for  you.’  And  he  smoothed  it  by  going 
to  the  shed,  where  the  slaves  were  sleeping,  throwing  a  lot 
of  water  over  them  indiscriminately,  and  then  certifying 
that  he  had  baptized  them.  Of  course,  the  slaves  were  none 
the  wiser  for  what  had  been  done;  and  the  certificate,  wlu-n 
it  had  answered  its  purpose,  was  destroyed.  That,”  con¬ 
cluded  the  Senhor,  “  is  the  only  mission-work  I  ever  knew 
performed  by  any  of  our  priests  ;  and  1  leave  you  to  judge 
of  its  efficiency.” 

During  a  period  of  three  years  I  had  abundant  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  proving  the  veracity  of  the  Senhor’s  statements;  and 
V  here  personal  dislike  had  not  led  him  astray,  my  experi¬ 
ence  showed  them  to  be  trustworthy.  But  he  by  no  ineBns 
exhausted  the  subject  upon  which  I  write.  Of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  slave-trade,  as  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese, 
Livingstone  and  others  liave  written  abundantly.  Some,  I 
know,  have  thou'^ht  their  accounts  too  highly  colored ;  hut 
it  is  not  so.  It  is  impossible  to  ex.aggcrate  the  misery  and 
suffering  caused  by  this  iniquitous  traffic.  Wherever  it 
penetrates,  villages  are  burned ;  men,  women,  and  children 
are  killed  or  enslaved.  I  am  not  a  sanguinary  man ;  I  abhor 
blooilshed ;  I  have  signed  petitions  for  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment;  yet  I  would  unhesitatingly  sign  the 
warrant  that  should  doom  to  death  by  rifle  or  rojie  the  men 
who,  daring  to  call  themselves  Christians,  pursue  this  abom¬ 
inable  trade.  Tliis  is  not  fustian,  but  the  simple  expression 
of  a  genuine  indign.ation  which  I  cannot  but  tcel,  after  hav¬ 
ing  witnessed  the  horrible  results  of  the  slave-trade  as 
carried  on  by  the  Portuguese. 

But  though  the  slave-trade  may  have  received  a  fitting 
exposition,  the  domestic  life  of  the  Portuguese  in  Africa  has 
not,  that  I  am  aware  of,  been  delineated ;  and  I  shall  best 
describe  one  ph.ase  of  it  by  a  brief  detail  of  mv  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  house  of  a  l&eiihor  B - ,  with  whom  I  was 

of  necessity  for  a  short  time  c.ast;  for  his  mode  of  living  was 
like  unto  that  of  most  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  establish¬ 
ments  either  on  the  delta  or  the  banks  of  the  Zamliezi. 
Senhor  B - was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  but  looked 
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much  oUler :  lor  vinous  indulgences  had  played  havoc  with 
his  constitution,  and  prematurely  aged  him.  In  this  he  clid 
not  differ  from  many  more;  for  either  from  congenital 
disease,  or  from  the  effects  of  their  own  depravity,  most  of 
the  Portuguese  in  Africa  are  miserably,  hiileously  afflicted. 
The  Senhor  had  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Zaml)ezi,  and 
occasionally  made  expeditions  for  ivory  and  slaves.  lie 
was  also  “  a  man  under  authority,”  beintt  intrusted  by  the 
Government  with  magisterial  powers.  He  was  not  of  pure 
blood,  but  the  darker  tint  in  his  veins  was  scarcely  visible. 
His  establishment  consisted  of  two  houses  —  one  for  himself 
and  family,  the  other  for  himself  and  guests  ;  two  or  three 
Store-sheds,  sheds  for  slaves,  and  the  usual  arrangements 
for  goats  and  sheep.  Ilis  family  consisted  of  the  Senhorina, 
for  the  time  Ijeing,  a  native  woman,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  head  men  amongst  the  Colona  of  the  neight>orluKKl,  and 
several  children,  by  vjirious  mothers,  who  called  him  father. 
(The  Colona,  be  it  said,  are  the  descendants  of  the  origin.al 
owners  of  the  soil.  Tliev  are  free  men,  but  h.ave  submitted 
to  the  Portuguese.  And  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  the 
jtround  on  which  they  live,  they  are  so  heavi'.y  taxed, 
and  have  to  render  so  much  personal  service,  and  are 
in  other  w.ays  so  exposed  to  exaction  and  ill-usage,  that 
their  con<lition  is  scarcely  lietter  than  that  of  the  slaves.) 
Tliere  were  about  two  hundre<l  slaves  on  the  establishment, 
most  of  whom  were  women  and  children.  Of  the  women, 
some  were  employed  about  the  house,  others  in  the  field ; 
of  the  men,  but  a  few  were  field-laborers,  some  were  canoe- 
men,  and  others  had  sjiecial  vocations,  —  were  skilled  in 
the  use  of  the  gun,  were  not  averse  to  fijhting,  and  were 
the  unhesitating  instruments  and  trusted  agents  of  the 
Senhor  in  all  his  adventures. 

The  Senhorina  was  but  a  girl  in  ye,ars,  and  of  till  the 
African  women  I  have  seen,  the  most  attractive  in  jicrsonal 
ap[)earance.  On  my  arrival  she  received  me  without  em¬ 
barrassment,  and  was  evidently  unconscious  that  I  saw  in 
her  position  any  reason  for  constraint.  Of  the  Senhor  she 
seemed  to  lie  in  gre.at  awe,  and  his  manner  towards  her 
was  hard  and  imperious;  it  contained  no  recognition  of  the 
woman,  as  such,  but  only  of  the  inferior  creature,  who  ex- 
isteil  by  bis  will,  anil  for  his  gratification.  And  tliis  I 
fjiind  was  the  almost  invariable  treatment  which  the  Sen- 
horinas  received  from  their  lords  and  masters.  In  return, 
she  was  not  gentle  with  the  slaves,  and  I  noticed  that  with 
them  the  Senhor  was  scrupulously  careful  to  uphold  her 
authority. 

Tlie  furniture  of  the  establishment  was  scarce  in  quantity, 
and  rude  in  design  ;  but  there  were  indications  of  wealth  in 
piles  of  ivory  tusks ;  and  a  certain  barbaric  comfort  was 
given  to  the  place  by  a  somewhat  profuse  display  of  leopard- 
skins. 

Our  food  consisted  of  fowls,  excellently  dressed,  in  various 
wavs,  goat,  sheep,  rice,  and  vegetables.  Bad  tea,  worse 
coffee,  but  very  gixMl  wine  and  spirits,  of  which  the  Senhor 
had  a  considerable  store.  The  Senhorina  did  not  fee  1  with 
the  Senhor:  she  took  her  meals  in  her  own  aparunent. 
Towards  the  evening  she  would  put  on  her  Iwst  apparel : 
she  dressed  as  n.ative  women  dress,  only  in  costlier  material 
and  with  more  elalmralion,  and  sat  with  the  Senhor  and 
myself  while  we  smoked  in  the  summer-house.  She  was  a 
heathen,  and  with  no  ideas  beyond  those  of  her  own  r.ace ; 
yet  she  was  sinqde  in  nature,  and  faithful  in  disposition ; 
and,  if  the  Senhor  did  not  tire  of  her,  she  would  be  content 
to  abi.le  with  him.  Should  she  be  discarded,  unless  he 
made  .arrangements  for  her  to  go  to  some  one  of  his  friends, 
she  would  rt'turn  to  her  own  people,  and  become  the  wife 
of  a  man  of  her  own  trilK*.  Her  children,  if  she  h.ad  any, 
would  remain  with  the  Senhor;  and  generally  such  cluldren 
are  well  provided  for  by  the  father. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  whole  establishment  was  as  low  as 
It  could  be.  I  was  never  in  an  atmosphere  of  greater  de¬ 
pravity.  From  the  Senhor  to  the  youngest  slave,  just 
emerging  from  babyhood,  you  could  distinguish  nothing  but 
foul  minds,  you  heard  scarcely  anv  thing  but  foul  words,  and 
«w  little  else  but  foul  deeds,  (t  seemed  .as  thoiigli  these 
people  were  encirclctl  with  evil  of  the  worst  conceivable 
form,  until  its  essence  had  moulded  itself  into  their  very 


n.aturcs,  and  thev  had  become  the  embodiments  of  unmiti¬ 
gated,  uncontrolled  wickedness. 

But  to  every  depth  there  is  a  deeper  still ;  and  of  this  I 
had  an  illustration  before  I  left  Scidior  B.  One  morning  a 
half-caste,  evidently  welI-to-<lo  in  the  world,  brought  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  fruit  and  other  things  to  the  Senhor;  by  whom  he 
was  received  in  a  manner  that,  had  not  the  other  la'cn  in 
some  way  in  his  power,  must  leave  given  offence,  ^^^len 
this  man  had  gone,  I  said  to  the  Senhor,  “  You  did  not  treat 
your  friend  very  civilly.” 

“Friend!”  was  his  exclamation:  “he  is  no  friend  of 
mine, — he  is  a  murderer  1  ” 

I  was  eating  one  of  this  man’s  orancres,  and,  upon  hearing 
tills,  dropped  it  as  thou'jh  it  had  been  hot  iron. 

“  And  yet  you  received  his  presents  I  Why  not  arrest 
him  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  Tliis  man  is  not  the  chief  offender :  his  brother  actually 
committed  the  murder,  while  this  man  did  but  consent  to  it, 
and  looked  on  while  it  was  done.  The  brother  is  in  hiding, 
and  these  presents  are  made  to  cause  me  to  shut  my  eyes  to 
his  wherealKHits.  But  I  bide  my  lime.” 

“  And  pocketed  the  presents !  ”  I  might  have  answerc'd 
to  this  reply ;  lor  while  the  Senhor  was  t.alking,  he  turned 
over  the  oranges,  ami  from  the  bottom  of  the  basket  brought 
out  a  small  calico  bag,  from  whence  came  a  metallic  sound, 
as  he  put  it  into  his  jacket  pocket.  As  he  was  not  willing 
to  give  me  the  details  of  this  crime,  I  resolved  to  become 
acquainted  with  them  through  other  channels  ;  .and  it  was 
not  long  before  his  major-ilomo,  a  gossiping  old  African,  lie- 
tween  whose  brain  and  the  tip  of  his  tongue  there  seemed 
to  be  a  perfect  bond  of  sympathy,  jiiit  me  in  possession  of 
them.  Said  he,  “  Listen,  Senhor,  and  I  will  tell  you  all. 
The  two  brothers  lived  together  on  a  farm  not  far  from 
here,  just  round  the  Inmil  of  the  river.  The  elder,  not  the 
man  that  was  here  yesterday,  took  a  Senhora  from  the  Co¬ 
lona  who  live  near  to  him.  She  was  young  and  strong  and 
well ;  but  he  is  never  well,  always  ill  with  a  sickness  that 
poisons  his  blood.  The  mother  of  the  Seidiora  did  not  like 
inm ;  she  refused  his  presents  for  her  d.aughter,  and  iliil  not 
wish  that  she  should  go  to  him  :  but  he  took  her ;  and  then 
the  mother  in  her  anger  cursed  him  with  many  bad  wonls. 
Soon  .after,  the  Senhora  becomes  ill,  and  she  remains  ill  un¬ 
til  her  child  is  born.  The  child  is  like  its  father,  liill  of 
sickness,  and  dies  in  a  few  days.  The  mother  of  the  Sen¬ 
hora  tells  all  people  th.at  the  sickness  of  her  daughter  and 
the  death  of  tlie  child  is  the  fault  of  the  lather ;  he  swears 
that  it  is  liecause  of  her  curse,  and  vows  that  if  the  next 
child  be  the  same  as  the  firstlairn,  he  will  be  revenged. 
Time  passes,  Senhor;  another  chihl  is  born,  in  a  worse  con¬ 
dition  than  the  other, —  so  bad  that  the  father,  when  he  saw 
it,  threw  it  into  the  river.  The  mother  of  the  Senhora  is 
still  very  angry:  she  makes  use  of  many  bad  words  against 
the  Senhor ,  and  he  decharcs  that  she  h.as  liewitched  him, 
and  will  kill  her.  He  and  his  brother  watch  for  her ;  they 
catch  her;  they  tie  her  to  a  tree,  and  beat  her  until  she  is 
nearly  dead;  then  the  Senhor,  the  brother  of  the  man  who 
came  here,  unties  her,  drags  her  to  the  river,  and  throws  her 
in.  No  more  is  seen  of  her,  for  the  crocodiles  are  plentiful. 
All  this  is  true,  Senhor,  very  true.” 

“  But  how  was  this  all  discovered  ?  ” 

“  Some  Colona  heard  the  woman’s  screams,  saw  her  beat¬ 
en  and  then  thrown  into  the  water,  Senhor.” 

If  this  were  an  exception.al  case  of  crime,  and  if  Senhor 
B - ’s  establishment  were  of  an  exceptionally  bad  char¬ 

acter,  I  should  not  have  brought  them  forward ;  but  they 
fairly  illustrate  the  condition  of  things  as  e.\hibiled  in  the 
domestic  life  of  most  of  the  Portuguese  who  occupy  isolated 
positions  on  the  delta  and  the  banks  of  the  Zamliezi. 

I  was  personally  much  obliged  for  the  hos|)itality  of  Sen¬ 
hor  B - ;  yet  I  was  thankful  to  le.ave  him,  for  when  I  was 

.again  amongst  the  unsophisticated  natives  I  felt  I  was  with¬ 
in  a  purer  moral  atmosphere. 

In  the  towns  a  somewhat  better  state  of  things  prevails. 
The  proprieties  of  life  are  not  shamelessly  outraged,  and 
outwardly  law  and  order  are  maintained.  Before  I  left 
Africa,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Tete,  Qiiillimane,  and  Alozaiubique.  I  went 
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to  Tete  with  a  friend,  who  was  striving  as  a  geologist  to  en¬ 
rich  the  realm  of  science.  I  was  en'^aged  in  the  interests 
of  another  kingdom.  We  had  to  walk  nearly  two  hundred 
miles,  through  a  difficult  country,  somewh.at  infested  with 
wild  beasts,  before  we  reached  our  destination.  Tete  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  slave-trade,  and  I  took  with  me  sever¬ 
al  men  who  had  been  rescued  by  myself  and  friends  from 
the  slave-dealers,  as  they  were  being  taken  to  Tete ;  and 
never  have  I  had  a  greaU'r  pnwf  of  confidence  than  that 
given  bv  those  men,  who  with  full  knowledge  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  men  of  Tete,  volunteered  to  accompany  me. 

^Vhen  we  came  in  sight  of  the  town  we  halted,  to  make 
ourselves  presentable  to  the  inhabitants  of  so  important  a 
place;  and,  to  my  surprise  and  amusement,  mv  native  allies 
arrayed  themselves  in  calico  trousers,  which  they  had  made 
on  the  road.  Now,  I  know  there  is  no  essential  conne<-tion 
between  Christianity  and  trousers,  and  nobody  but  a  fool 
would  think  there  was;  but  in  that  part  of  the  world  there 
is  between  trousers  and  freedom.  No  slave  is  j)ermitted  to 
wear  trousers  by  the  Portuguese ;  and  when  my  men  entered 
Tete  with  us,  they  pnxjlaimed  themselves  frf-e  men  by  their 
nether  garments.  My  friend  had  Iwen  to  Tete  liefore,  and 
upon  a  trying  emergency  had  received  much  kindness  from 
a  merchant  there ;  for  frefjiiently  you  find  in  these  Portu¬ 
guese  great  generosity,  existing  with  an  utter  absence  of 
orinciple ;  and  to  this  man’s  house  our  steps  were  diree'ed. 
We  were  made  welcome ;  and,  not  having  room  for  us  in  his 
own  home,  he  assigned  to  our  use  an  empty  house,  of  which 
he  was  the  owner. 

Tete  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Zamliezi,  and 
is  backed  by  Mt.  Caroera,  a  hill  of  sandstone,  destitute 
of  all  vegetation,  and  almut  three  thou.sand  feet  high.  The 
houses  are  large,  well  built,  and  of  stone.  Tlic  fortifications 
are  contemptible.  Tlie  soil  in  the  town  and  alxiut  the  town 
is  brown  and  barren  of  verdure ;  but  cattle  were  feeding 
upon  the  stunted  herbage  by  the  river-side.  Tlie  Tete 
merchants  generally  come  from  Go."!,  or  are  the  descendants 
of  Goa  men.  As  a  rule,  they  have  but  little  capital,  and 
they  make  desperate  ventures  to  realize  a  fortune.  Some¬ 
times  they  succeed  ;  more  freipiently  they  fail.  One  man 
was  pointed  out  to  me  who  h  id  iK'come  an  infidel  because 
Providence  had  not  favored  his  attempts  to  get  rich.  For 
a  time,  all  went  well  with  him.  Ivory  was  gained,  and  found 
a  profitable  market ;  slaves  were  obtained  (br  little,  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  for  much.  Tlien  he  gathered  his  strength  for  a 
crowning  effort,  and  visions  of  ease,  and  plenty  in  Euro[)e, 
delighted  him.  He  ventured  all  he  had  in  the  world,  and 
more,  for  he  borrowed  money  from  his  friends.  He  t<K>k 
with  him  an  army  of  retainers,  and  plunged  into  the  inte¬ 
rior.  For  a  time  all  went  wtdl  with  him  ;  but  success  made 
him  imprudent ;  he  plundered  where  he  might  have  bought ; 
he  seized  with  violence  men,  women,  and  children,  where 
he  might  have  had  them  in  barter ;  and  when  he  was  re¬ 
turning,  laden  with  spoil,  he  found  his  way  barred  by  the 
hostility  of  the  n.atives  he  had  made  his  enemies.  In  the 
conflicts  which  ensueil,  he  lost  all  his  booty,  his  slaves  and 
retainers  were  killed  or  dispersed,  and  he  liardly  escaped 
with  his  own  life.  He  returned  to  Tete  a  ruined  man,  sick 
and  wounded ;  and,  in  disgust  with  Providence,  renounced 
Christianity,  and,  with  other  fools,  said  in  his  heart,  “  There 
is  no  Goil.” 

Tete  is  a  garrison  town,  and  the  soldiers  were  of  three 
I  ebasses,  —  natives,  Europeans  who  are  convicts,  and  Euro- 

pi'ans  of  gooil  character.  The  officers  were  Eurojieans, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  gentlemen. 

il’here  were  but  two  or  thrive  European  women  at  Tete, 
—  the  wife  of  the  governor,  and  the  wives  of  one  or  two  of 
the  soldiers.  Tlie  half-caste  women  were  more  numerous, 
and  bore  a  had  reputation. 

J  The  Governor  of  Tete  was  not  popular :  he  was  a  re¬ 

former,  and  too  much  of  a  gentleman  for  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants.  He  enforced  law,  and  made  nefarious 
practices  difficult ;  and  he  was  hated  accordingly.  Hatred 
'  besets  the  desire  for  revenge ;  anil,  in  revenge  for  bi'ing  com¬ 

pelled  to  act  justly,  one  merchant  swore  he  would  seduce 
tl'.e  governor’s  daughter,  and  ne.arly  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

I  Altogi'ther,  his  jKisitiou  was  a  very  unenviable  one,  for  a 


more  reprobate  set  of  desperados  than  the  generality  of  the 
Tete  peojile  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

The  last  incident  in  my  life  at  Tete  it  is  difficult  to  for¬ 
get.  We  were  to  commence  the  return  journey  on  the  mor¬ 
row.  I  gave  my  men  a  goat,  in  order  that  they  might  fean 
with  the  friends  they  had  made.  'Tliey  feasted  in  the  janl 
at  the  back  of  the  house  we  occupied.  I  had  dined  with 
the  governor  that  night,  and  on  returning  to  our  house 
found  my  men  in  a  state  of  indignation.  Tlie  cause  was 
this  :  they  had  invited  a  boy  who  fetched  them  water  to 
partake  of  their  good  cheer.  He  was  the  slave  of  a  ped¬ 
dling  huekster  in  the  pltice,  who,  hearing  of  what  his  slave 
was  doing,  came  to  the  house,  and  caught  him  in  the  act  of 
eating  a  piece  of  meat.  He  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and 
nearly  strangled  him  ;  he  beat  him  about  the  head  and  face 
until  he  was  not  recogniz.able ;  he  threw  him  down  and 
jumped  u|K)n  him  ;  and  wherefore?  Because  he  had  dared 
to  eat  animal  food.  Said  he,  when  he  went  away,  after 
throwing  the  child  apparently  lifeless  into  a  corner  of  the 
yard,  '■*  I  told  him  not  to  eat  meat.  He  shall  not  eat  meat. 
Meat  makes  the  creatures  proud.” 

Tlie  child  revived,  and  so  far  recovered  during  the  night 
as  to  be  able  to  be  removed.  And  some  of  my  men  took 
him  across  the  river,  placed  him  in  hiding,  picked  him  up 
next  day,  and  brought  him  on  with  us ;  but,  being  too  in¬ 
jured  to  walk  at  once,  they  made  a  rough  kind  of  palanquin, 
in  which  they  helped  him  Ibrward. 

The  time  came  for  me  to  leave  Africa,  and  I  was  again 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambezi,  where  a  ship  was  expected  to 
take  off  any  Englishmen  who  were  ready  for  dejiarture. 
For  weeks  I  watched  for  this  ship,  less  anxious  for  myself 
than  for  a  friend  with  me,  who  was  all  but  dead  with  lever. 
'The  ship  came,  and  my  friend’s  delight,  when  from  my 
shoulders  he  saw  it  approach,  was  excessive  ;  but  not  seeing 
our  signal,  she  sent  in  no  boat ;  and  then  his  heart  was  near¬ 
ly  broken,  as  he  lieheld  her  sail  away  again.  To  give  him 
a  chance  of  life,  I  resolved  to  take  him  up  the  Zambezi  again 
as  far  as  Mazaro,  a  distance  of  a  hunilred  miles;  and  from 
thence,  by  way  of  the  Naquaqu  River,  proceed  to  Qiiilli- 
niane,  where  I  hoped  to  find  some  vessel  which  would  con¬ 
vey  us  to  some  ixirt  more  within  hail  of  English  ships  than 
the  Zambezi.  We  had  been  the  guests  of  Senhor  A.  lie 
heljMjil  us  in  every  way  he  could,  and,  finding  that  I  had  no 
money,  forced  upon  me  thirG’  pounds  out  of  fifty  pounds  of 
jiay  he  had  just  received.  I  was  able  to  return  it  before  I 
left  Qiiillimane,  and  with  it  letters  of  introduction  to  friends, 
in  case  he  should  ever  try  to  leave  his  wretched  life  in 
Africa,  and  wanted  the  opportunity  to  make  a  fresh  and  a 
better  start  in  England.  Poor  fellow  1  my  hopes  for  him 
were  not  realized  ;  for  soon  after  I  left,  he  was  removed  to 
Mozambique,  where  he  died. 

Tlie  general  appearance  of  Quillimane  is  far  from  dis¬ 
pleasing.  Tlie  houses  are  backed  or  surrounded  by  gardens, 
in  wliicm  are  orange  and  other  trees ;  and  groves  of  cocoa- 
nut  palms,  judiciously  planted,  give  to  the  whole  place  that 
peculiar  charm  which  that  tree  alone  imparts.  Vet  uism 
all  there  seems  the  spirit  of  ruin  and  decay.  Everywhere 
you  see  symptoms  of  that  deterioration  of  character,  that 
indifference  to  honest,  manly  pursuits,  which  is  invariably 
associated  with  slavery.  Of  the  past  of  this  place,  it  were 
scarcely  iiossible  to  sjieak  :  it  has  had  terrible  antecedents. 
Outwardly,  however,  the  present  life  of  Quillimane  seems 
less  obnoxious  than  I  had  lieen  led  to  cxjiect.  Tliere  arc 
several  respectable  families  in  the  town,  and  they  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  influential  to  give  tone  to  the  rest.  I  became  .ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  priests :  they  were  men  of  very  interior 
capacity ;  and  from  wh.at  I  saw  of  them  I  had  no  difficnlty 
in  Ixdieving,  with  Senhor  A.,  that  virtuous  precept  from 
their  mouths  would  be  sheer  mockery. 

A  small  ship  which  traded  between  Quillimane  and 
Mozambique  was  almost  ready  for  sailing  when  we  arrived. 
We  took  passages  in  her,  as  at  Aloz.imbique  it  was  almost 
certain  that  we  should  soon  fall  in  with  one  of  the  British 
cruisers.  We  slept  on  boanl  the  night  before  she  sailed, 
and  early  in  the  morning  four  soldiers,  accompanied  by’ a 
civilian,  who  used  an  umbrella  to  shield  his  person  from  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  brought  down  a  slave  to  the 
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^hippin!i-post,  which  was  not  far  from  our  moorings 
Alter  binding  him  to  the  post,  the  soldiers,  two  on  and  two 
otf,  as  they  tired,  beat  him  with  ro<ls  made  of  hipjwjKJtamus 
hide,  a  single  blow  from  which  seems  almost  sufficient  to 
ruin  an  ordinary  muscle.  I  counted  more  than  five  hundred 
stripes,  and  then,  —  “  lie  is  dead,”  was  the  careless  comment 
of  one  of  the  passengers  standing  beside  me.  lie  may  have 
been,  I  do  not  know  :  I  dare  say  he  was,  for  this  passenger 
was  doubtless  a  good  judge  of  such  matters;  hut  I  do  know 
that  as  I  looked  on,  I  thought,  —  AVliat  a  gootl  thing  it  would 
be  to  send  the  master  (the  man  with  the  umbrella)  as  well 
as  the  slave,  to  meet  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  acts  in  the  regions  of  eternity.  And  I 
felt  angry,  Go<l  forgive  me  1  that  I  could  not  take  this  act  of 
Tenaeance  upon  myself. 

I  came  to  Mozainbhpie  with  every  disposition  to  think 
favor.ably  of  it.  For  twenty  days  we  had  knocked  about 
the  Mozambiipie  Channel,  in  a  dirty  little  ship,  filled  with 
dirty  men,  whose  minds  and  habits  were  as  foul  as  their 
persons.  I  had  been  compelled  to  endure  bad  food  and 
worse  accommoibition ;  for  having  to  clioose  between  a 
a  pestiferous  lK*rth  below,  in  company  with  men  who  excited 
nausea  to  look  at  them,  and  a  corner  of  the  deck,  where  I 
TuL'lit  sleep  like  a  dog  in  a  kennel,  I  chose  the  latter.  I 
longed  for  laml,  and  with  it  release  from  my  vile  imprison¬ 
ment  ;  and  when  we  sighteil  AIozambi(|ne,  I  rejoiced  greatly. 
Mozambi(jue  certtiinly  is  the  most  important  monument  of 
the  bygone  glory  of  the  Portuguese  in  Eastern  Africa ;  and 
as  you  approach  it  from  the  sea  it  still  seems  invested  with 
an  atmosphere  of  grandeur.  But  “  ’tis  distance  lends  en¬ 
chantment  to  the  view,”  for  the  Portuguese  neglect  drain- 
a'e;  and  it  is  impossible  to  regartl  as  beautiful  any  place  or 
tiling  Irom  whence  proceeds  the  most  abominable  odors. 
Tliere  is  at  Mozainbiijue  a  semblance  of  jiower  and  an 
all'ectation  of  commercial  energy.  But  considering  the 
advantages  of  its  jiosition,  the  many  vears  it  has  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  and  tlie  monopoly  of  trade 
which  they  have  jealously  held,  the  result  is  most  contempt¬ 
ible.  The  export  of  slaves  being  illegal,  one  source  of  profit 
is  lost  to  the  people  of  Mozambi(]uc ;  yet  instead  of  exerting 
themselves  to  develop  the  revenues  of  the  mainland,  one  of 
the  richest  and  might  lie  most  productive  districts  of  this 
part  of  Africa,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  a  legitimate  trade, 
they  scheme  to  evade  the  law,  to  keep  up  an  illicit  com¬ 
merce  in  human  beings,  and  will  risk  life  and  fortune  in 
this  not  freipiently  profitable  traffic ;  for  it  is  rarely  that  a 
cargo  of  slaves  from  Portuguese  territory  escapes  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  our  cruisers,  ^^'llen  I  was  at  Alozanibicjue,  four 
large  Spanish  ships  were  off  the  coast,  nominally  tor  rice, 
in  reality  tor  slaves,  which  were  ready  for  shipment  at 
various  stations ;  but  so  closely  were  they  watched  by  our 
ships  that  they  not  only  failed  to  secure  their  cargoes,  but 
two  of  them  were  seized,  on  suspicion  of  being  slavers,  and 
were  condemnetl  as  such.  I  do  not  venture  to  tax  the 
Portuguese  officials  with  connivance  in  these  cases;  yet  I 
have  heard  it  said  repeatedly,  by  men  who  were  avowedly 
interested  in  such  ventures,  that  without  their  connivance 
the  trade  would  be  absolutely  impossible ;  and  without  the 
bribes  which  tliey  receive  on  such  occasions,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  aetjuire  the  wealth  with  which  they 
are  fivquently  known  to  retire  from  office. 

\\  e  had  not  been  at  Mozambique  long  before  a  man-of-war 
came  into  port,  the  captain  of  which  received  us  on  board ; 
and  never  felt  I  more  proud  of  my  nationality  than  when 
first  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  that  ship. 

As  Mozambique  faded  from  my  view,  I  thouglit,  what  a 
gain  it  would  be  to  the  cause  of  humanity  if  the  Portuguese 
in  Africa  could  be  suddenly  blotted  from  existence,  even 
thongh  no  other  civilized  power  occupied  their  places  for 
centuries  to  come.  That  they  can  for  long  maintain  their 
present  position,  seems  very  improbable.  Since  I  was  there 
they  have  lost  much  territory  and  prestige.  Bonga,  a 
native  chief,  and  the  son  of  a  man  who  once  sacked  Tete, 
but  was  himself  afterwards  defeated,  has  improveil  upon 
hi>  father’s  proceedings,  and  has  utterly  destroyed  Tete 
»nJ  all  other  Portuguese  establishments  thereabouts.  In 
vain  have  troops  in  great  numbers  been  sent  from  Europe 


to  recover  the  position  :  all  attempts  to  do  so  have  failed  ; 
the  Portuguese  have  been  again  and  again  ignominiously 
beaten.  They  now  hold  nothing  but  their  places  on  the 
coast ;  but  fWmi  Quillimanc  they  m.ay  be  driven  any  day  by 
the  Landeens ;  and  so  contemptible  are  their  defences  else¬ 
where,  that  the  crew  of  a  single  British  man-of-war  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  dislixlge  them  from  every  other 
position. 

I  saw  in  the  papers,  lately,  an  announcement  that  the 
Portuguese  were  making  a  road  to  the  diamond  diggings 
from  Inhambane,  in  the  nope  of  drawing  trade  to  that  place. 
Tlie  country  about  Inhambane  has  great  capacity ;  cotton 
might  lie  grown  there  to  any  extent,  ami  many  other  things 
also  that  are  in  general  demand  and  fetch  high  prices ;  but 
I  trust  no  Englishmen  will  l>e  deluded  by  the  above 
announcement  to  make  trial  of  this  Portuguese  road,  for  if 
they  do  they  will  surely  rejient  it.  The  Portuguese  in 
Africa  are  not  given  to  road-making,  or  to  any  other  occu¬ 
pation  that  reipiires  hard  work,  manly  energy,  and  patient 
endurance.  I  have  not  misrepresented  them :  as  I  found 
them,  so  I  h.ave  described  them ;  and  my  description  will.  I 
fear,  hold  good  of  them,  wherever  in  Africa  tWy  may  be 
found. 
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Old  Pilkerton — old  by  virtue  of  his  being  Polly’s 
father — kept  a  saddler’s  sho;)  in  Long  Acre.  lie  was  the 
third  generation  which  had  dealt  in  pig-skin,  and  had  been 
duly  apprenticed  to  his  father,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  served 
his  own  father,  and  had  been  dutifully  instructed  in  the  art 
and  mystery  of  making  saddles.  Tlie  Pilkerton  saildle  hatl 
a  gooil  name,  and  the  artists  who  built  them  knew  their  own 
work.  Tlie  shop  was  e.xcellently  kept,  —  a  pleasant,  large 
room,  smelling  of  new  leather,  glittering  with  new  bits, 
curbs,  and  snaffles,  and  ornamented  with  a  finely-carved 
head  of  a  horse,  upon  which  the  Pilkerton  head-stall,  worked 
curiously  and  with  a  multiplicity  of  stitches,  was  exhibited 
to  fierfection.  Herein  old  Pilkerton  receiveil  his  customers, 
gentlemen  of  large  estates,  masters  of  hounds,  young  heirs, 
who  took  an  interest  in  hunting  and  in  horses,  and  fair 
ladies,  who  would  step  from  their  carriages  to  see  their  side¬ 
saddles  built. 

Pilkerton  was  a  handsome,  dark  man,  on  the  right  side  of 
forty-five,  bald-headed,  well-shavea,  and  with  a  neat  black 
whisker.  Ilis  manner  was  that  of  a  souml,  honest  English 
tradesman.  Quickly  deferential  in  taking  orders,  firm  and 
manly  in  pointing  out  what  could  ami  should  lie  done,  and 
of  that  kind  which  generally  won  its  own  way.  “  Leave 
that  to  me,  sir,”  he  would  say.  “  I  have  worked  in  leather 
more  than  five  and  twenty  years;  and  I  know  what  can  be 
done  with  it.” 

The  saddler  was  a  widower :  his  only  daughter  Polly, 
rising  twenty,  had  been  well  educateil  at  the  Misses  Blum- 
berry’s  establishment,  near  Bedibrd  Siiuare,  was  an  adept 
at  music,  and  had  carrieil  off  two  or  three  jirizes  in  French. 
On  the  whole,  she  was  superior  in  accomplishments  to  the 

f;eneral  run  of  tradesmen’s  daughters,  and  was  soberly  re- 
igious,  being  a  Wesleyan,  and  a  Siuulay-school  teacher. 

As  a  rule,  tradesmen  who  mind  their  shop  find  that  their 
shop  minds  them,  and  have  at  their  banker’s  plenty  of 
money  to  fall  back  ujion  in  the  rainy  day.  But  there  are 
exceptions.  Pilkerton  was  one.  He  was,  just  as  the  story 
opens,  subject  to  a  run  of  ill-luck.  His  banker  hatl  “  broken ;” 
and,  in  breaking,  broke  some  hundreds  of  smaller  men  into 
little  pieces.  'Ilie  old  saddler,  however,  weathered  the 
storm.  Tlie  shop  dhl  not  look  less  bright  and  workman¬ 
like,  but  it  had  less  stock  in  it ;  Pilkerton  was  in  debt  to 
his  leather-seller,  had  to  send  in  his  own  bills  at  an  earlier 
date;  and,  instead  of  a  clerk,  Polly,  who  never  saw  her 
father’s  customers  before,  came  into  and  ornamented  the 
little  glass  case  which  served  for  a  counting-house,  and  kept 
his  Ix^ks. 

WTien  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies.  Pilker¬ 
ton  the  saddler  tried  to  hold  his  own ;  and  seeing  a  con¬ 
tract  from  a  great  house  for  saddlery,  sent  in  —  and  blessed 
his  luck  when  he  got  it  1 
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The  {Treat  Earl  of  Sanjrpur,  a  militjiry  nobleman,  who 
devoted  himf>elf  to  his  reTiinent,  —  the  Redlejis,  a  dashing 
light  cavalry  corps, —  detenuinetl  to  astonish  the  world.  He 
haid  invented  a  new  deuiipi(]ue  saddle ;  and,  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  looked  colilly  on  it,  had  obtained  from  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Connuander-in-Chief  the  great  favor  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  whole  regiment  with  new  saddles.  H.Ii.H. 
looked  upon  this  craze  with  a  kindly  pity;  but  the  earl  had 
proved  himself  a  household  soldier  to  the  backbone,  and 
had  once  a<lded  twenty  pounds  j)er  man  to  the  regulation 

t>rice  of  the  horses  of  the  regiment.  Sanepur  was  l)eloved 
ly  the  men,  but  hated  bv  his  officers,  whom  he  put  to  all 
manner  of  expense,  “  What  does  a  fellah,”  he  once  said. 

“  do  in  my  regiment  with  less  than  three  thousand  a  year  ?  ” 
and  the  question  was  unanswerable. 

Messrs.  Moses,  Macbeth,  &  Co.,  the  well-known  armv 
clothiers  of  St.  James’s  Street,  took  the  contract.  English 
society  will  not  allow  the  real  workers  t(j  do  such  large 
jobs  without  a  middle-man.  Moses,  Macbeth,  &  Co., 
thereon  sent  round  to  various  saddlers,  and  I’ilkerton  — 
whose  name  sUxxi  very  high  —  was  selected  to  carry  out 
the  order  of  “  seven  hundred  and  filly  saddles,  as  per 
sample,” 

“  We’ve  got  the  best  man  in  the  ’orld,  mi  lud,”  said  little 
Moses  (a  red-headed  Israelite,  with  a  Roman  nose  and  a 
heavy  mustache,  dresseil  in  the  most  perfect  civil-military 
costume).  He  had  originally  bi-en  a  tailor  at  Chatham,  but 
had  prospered  —  in  tphe  of  two  bankruptcies,  which  ill- 
natured  persons  said  made  his  fortune. 

«  Who  is  he?  ” 

“  Pilkerton,  of  Long  Acre.” 

“  He’ll  do,”  said  the  earl,  who  knew  the  saddler’s  fame  in 
the  hunting-fielil.  \V  hy  then  did  he  not  give  the  order 
to  Pilkerton  ?  'Pliis  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  trade. 

“  IVe’ve  got  to  find  him  the  money,”  said  Mr.  Moses, 
with  a  jeer.  “  The.se  good  workmen  are  so  poor.” 

“  You  can  draw,  Mr.  Moses,  when  part  of  the  order  is 
executed,”  said  the  nobleman  kindly. 

Moses,  Macbeth,  &  Co.,  did  draw ;  poor  Pilkerton  did 
not.  Like  an  old-fashioned  tradesman,  he  liked  to  have  his 
money  in  a  lump,  and  had  a  piou.s  horror  of  prepayment. 
His  spirits  rose  with  his  luck,  and  he  worked  bravely  at  his 
contract. 

The  Wesleyan  minister,  under  whom  little  Polly  Pilker¬ 
ton  sat,  was  the  Rev.  S.tmuel  Stoker ;  a  pious  man,  who 
did  not  disdain  to  sport  an  American  (ie<rree  of  D.D.  Ur. 
Stoker  had  prosjHired,  lived  in  Bedford  Sciiiare,  had  a  son 
who  was  in  a  good  pf)sition  in  the  iletrojwlitan  and  Provin¬ 
cial  Bank,  and  a  daughter  who,  when  poor  Pilkerton  lost  his 
money,  tried  to  help  Polly  by  taking  music  lessons  from 
her.  Miss  Stoker  was  very  stupid,  but  very  good  natiired ; 
and  Polly  was  delighted.  So  was  young  Samuel  Stoker, 
who  delighted  in  his  second  name  of  Reach,  —  Reach 
Stoker,  Esq.,  —  he  was  named  after  a  celebrated  divine, 
who  had  exi>ounded  the  prophecies. 

Re.ich  Stoker  w.'is  fond  of  music ;  went  every  Saturday  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  concerts,  and  returned  so  late  that  he 
was  never  seen  at  his  f.ither’s  chapel.  It  is  a  way  with 
clergymen’s  sons,  as  well  as  with  those  of  pious  nonconform¬ 
ists.  Sally  Stoker,  named  Sar.ah  after  the  wife  of  the  patri¬ 
arch,  and  born  in  d.ays  Inifore  D.D.  ornamented  her  father’s 
name,  mourned  over  this;  and  the  preacher  himself  improved 
the  oceasion  in  his  celebrated  “  Lectures  to  Young  Men,” 
on  what  Reach  called  profinely  the  “  Double  Event;  ”  that 
is,  on  “Making  a  Bank  in  both  Worlds.”  But  Reach 
dressed  fashionably,  rose  in  his  bank,  shook  his  head  when 
any  one  talked  about  marrying,  said  he  was  a  beggar  on 
five  hundred  a  year,  —  and  so  he  was  a  beggar,  in  slate- 
cokared  kid  gloves,  splendidly-cut  trousers,  a  glossy  hat,  and 
unexceptionable  bewts. 

Tills  did  not  —  this  miscTable  state  of  poverty,  I  mean  — 
hinder  him  from  making  covert  love  to  Polly.  When 
Polly  gave  her  evening  lessons.  Reach,  who  was  more  than 
suspected  of  having  been  seen  at  theatres  ami  promenade 
concerts,  managed  to  st.ay  at  home,  to  the  great  delight  of 
Sally  anil  the  D.D.  He  even  joined  in  family  prayer,  csire- 
fully  kneeling  down  on  a  scented  |X)cket-handkerc(iief.  He 


was  a  universal  favorite,  this  young  fellow;  so  solier,  jo 
staid,  yet  so  awake  to  all  the  doings  of  the  world.  111$ 
lather,  in  spite  of  his  absence  from  chapel,  and  his  pres¬ 
ence  in  a  new  very  high  church,  where  he  could  leave 
before  the  sermon,  looked  upon  him  with  high  fiivor. 

Reach,  on  his  part,  coached  his  father  up  on  the  state  of 
the  funds;  and  had  he  advised  Pilkerton,  would  have  saved 
him  from  his  losses.  When  the  D.D.’s  congregation,  u[)on 
the  conclusion  of  a  ministry  of  tv  enty  years,  presented  liim 
with  a  silver  teapot  and  six  hundrt'd  sovereigns,  Reach  took 
his  father  aside,  made  him  spend  all  the  six  hundred  in 
“  Egyptians,”  and  in  two  months  after  sell  out  at  a  premium 
which  made  six  into  eight.  Tlien  he  split  the  eight  into 
two  parts,  and  divided  them  eijually  between  “Russians” 
and  “  Turks;  ”  both  went  up,  the  first  the  more  rajudly ;  and 
when  Dr.  Stoker  thought  fit  to  retire.  Reach  congratu¬ 
lated  the  pater,  as  he  c<alled  him,  upon  having  a  neat  little 
“thou,”  —  a  pet  abbreviation  with  city  men  for  a  thousand. 

“  You  were  quite  right  to  sell  just  before  dividends,  pater. 

‘  Egyptians  ’  don’t  stand  quite  so  well  ex  iliv.” 

“  I  don’t  touch  the  interest,”  said  old  Stoker :  “  it  smacks 
of  usury.” 

“  Quite  right,  sir,”  said  Reach,  paring  his  nails  :  “I  will 
tell  you  always  when  to  sell  out,  and  when  to  buy  in.” 
“  Wiiy  not?  ”  he  whispered  to  himself:  “it  will  come  to  me 
some  day.” 

So  Reach  Stoker,  Esq.,  rising  at  his  bank,  and  Wloved 
at  home,  prospered  with  everybody  except  Polly  Pilkerton. 

'I’he  reason  was  not  far  to  seek. 

Almost  every  evening,  except  on  those  of  the  music  les¬ 
sons,  young  Benjamin  Mansell,  who  also  sat  under  the  fnvat 
Stoker,  and  made  his  lioots,  c.ame  round  ostensibly  to  talk 
about  the  le.atlier  market  and  the  price  of  skins,  but  in 
reality  to  look  at  Polly  Pilkerton.  Old  Mansell  and  old 
Pilkerton  were  boyhood’s  friends ;  but  the  saddler,  consort¬ 
ing  with  a  higher  class  of  customers,  had  learned  to  look 
down  on  the  bootmaker. 

In  his  “  line  ”  M.ansell  was  as  giKwl  a  workman  as  Pilke^ 
ton ;  so  there  could  be  no  reason  lor  this  show  of  pride.  But 
when  has  pride  a  reason  ?  Old  Mansell,  a  thoughtful  man, 
like  his  son,  and  bootmakers  in_  general,  smoked  his  pi|)e, 
thought  th.at  his  friend  “  showed'a  stiff  upjier  lip,”  and  said 
nothing.  Young  Mansell,  on  the  contrary,  felt  the  slight, 
aud  would  have  resented  it ;  but  he  was  over  head  and  cars 
in  love  with  Polly.  Love  makes  a  man  swallow  a  good 
deal.  Ben  thought  that  he  was  not  fine  enough,  and  there¬ 
fore  improved  himself,  both  mentally  and  as  far  as  bwlily 
adornment  went.  He  was  a  fine,  manly  young  fellow; 
thoughtful  and  observant,  and  determined  to  win  his  way. 
He  did  not  take  a  bad  way  to  do  it.  Polly  observed  jiis 
improvement,  put  his  motives  with  the  unerring  perception 
of  women  when  they  are  themselves  concerned,  down  to  the 
right  cause,  and  liked  him  all  the  better  for  it. 

“  I  can’t  think  why  you  encourage  that  young  shoemaker, 
Polly  ?  ” 

“  He  is  a  bootmaker,  father  —  and  we  are  but  saddlers." 

“  Bootmakers  and  shoemakers  are  all  the  same  — 
‘  snobs  !  ’  ”  said  old  Pilkerton  bitterly.  The  loss  of  his 
money  had  made  him  very  cynical ;  and  his  darling  wbh 
was  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a  man  who  was  not  only  rich, 
but  above  his  own  station  in  life. 

“  Snob  or  not,”  said  Polly,  coloring  at  the  insult,  “  he  is 
more  polite  to  you  than  Mr.  Reach  Stoker.” 

Botli  were  thinking  of  the  same  person  at  the  time. 

“  Ah  !  that  •'.<  a  man  1  ”  said  Pilkerton,  with  gusto.  “lies 
sure  to  rise  in  the  world.” 

“  I  hope  he  will,”  said  Polly,  tossing  her  head.  That 
same  evening  she  consoled  young  Ben  by  going  out  to  walk 
with  him,  round  Riis.^ell  Sijuare  and  down  by  what  old  Pil¬ 
kerton  called  the  “  Fondling.”  She  had  a  will  of  her  own, 
this  Polly. 

“  ’Tain’t  quite  a  proper  place  for  a  young  lady  to  wallc, 
it’s  so  lonely,”  said  her  fatner. 

“  Law  1  —  and  you  and  mother  list'd  to  go  a  courting 
round  there  when  London  wasn’t  half  so  full,”  said 
with  a  laugh,  holding  up  her  face  for  her  father  to  kiss.  “  | 
can  take  care  of  myself;  and  Ben  and  I  have  walked  an 
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talked  together  since  we  were  ten.  He’s  so  clever,  and  so 
fond  of  poetry,  and  tells  me  such  pretty  things.”  % 

This  was  true.  Ken  was  an  enthusiast ;  never  talked  of 
himself  but  when  he  had  read  some  nolde  book  or  poem ; 
»nd  he  was  always  reading,  and  spouted  it  out  to  Polly  — 
jometimes  the  people  thought  the  young  couple  quarrelling  : 
they  had  not  come  to  that  yet ;  they  had  not  even  made  love. 

6ut  if  Ben  had  puzzled  his  long  head  for  a  week,  —  and 
he  was  no  fool,  —  he  could  not  have  hit  ujmn  a  better  way 
to  catch  Polly.  When  he  recited,  in  his  grave  tones  and 
manlv  voice,  and  his  good  reading,  —  taught  him  more  by  his 
own  heart  than  by  the  “  Penny  Elocutionist  ”  he  took  in, 
and  the  miarter  he  8|)cnt  at  a  Mechanics’  Institute  elocution 
class,  —  Polly  insensibly  connected  herself  with  the  hero¬ 
ine,  and  Ben,  as  the  nearest  male  creature  at  hand,  as  the 
hero,  and  her  pretty  eyes  turned  on  his  often  glimmered 
with  dewy  tears  under  the  gas-lamps.  Ah  1  those  happy 
autumn  walks  I  happy  Russell  Square  !  happy  “  Fondling  1  ” 
—  then  so  appropriately  named.  “I  say,  Ben,”  said  Polly, 
taking  hold  of  Ids  arm  so  closely  that  it  made  him  shiver 
delightfully,  “  tell  me  more  about  the  ‘  Patrician’s  Daugh¬ 
ter’ —  when  Mildred  won’t  have  him,  and  she’s  in  love 
with  him  all  the  time,  vou  know  —  IIow  stupid  women 
are :  are  they  not,  Ben  V  ” 

“  No,  Polly  :  how  can  I  think  so,  when  you  can  take  all 
the  points  so  well  1  They  are  not  stupid.  They  think  w  ith 
their  hearts.” 

“  That’s  why  they  break  them  so  often,  putting  ’em  to  an 
improper  purjmse.  But,  Ben,  if  a  Miss  Mildred  —  wasn’t 
it  Mildred  ?  —  rejected  you  on  your  being  a  —  a  —  not  a 
patrician,  you  know  —  what  should  you  do,  Ben  V  ” 

*•  I  should  break  mine,  Polly,  if  I  loved  her  as  I  can 
love.” 

*•  How’s  that  ?  ”  said  Polly,  with  a  feigned  funny  little 
lau'ih. 

“With  all  my  mind,  with  all  my  heart,  and  with  all  my 
soul,”  —  here  he  gave  Polly’s  arm,  quite  mechanically  on 
his  part,  a  tremeiulous  8<]ueeze,  and  the  same  delicious 
shiver  ran  through  her  frame,  —  “  and  my  neighlK)r  as  my¬ 
self,”  said  Ben  ;  “  that’s  in  the  Church  Catechism,  w  luch 
Dr.  Stoker  preaches  against,  Polly.” 

“  Is  it?  ”  said  Polly.  The  tone  of  her  voice  '"•as  strange¬ 
ly  altered.  “  tJracious  I  there’s  ten  o’clock,  Ben  !  How 
late  it  is !  What  u-ill  poor  latlier  say  ?  ” 

Somehow  Polly  felt  rather  guilty  that  night. 


II. 

The  old  saddler  worked  away  at  his  contract,  early  and 
late,  and  took  so  much  trouble  that  each  saddle  was  indeed 
furnished  “as  per  sample.”  Seven  hunilred  and  fifty  sad- 
illes  take  a  good  deal  of  work  and  leather  ;  and  work  and 
leather  have  to  be  paid  for. 

I’ilkerton  was  t<x»  proud  to  unburden  himself  to  Moses, 
Macbeth,  &  Co.,  and  it  would  have  been  of  little  use  hail 
he  done  so.  He  followed  a  well-known  custom,  and  made 
use  of  a  little  pa|)er  instrument :  he,  in  the  slang  of  Mr. 
Kcach  Stoker,  “  flew  a  kite,”  drawing  upon  his  obi  friend 
Mansell,  who  was  a  “  warm  ”  man,  so  far  as  a  few  hundreds 
can  make  one  warm,  for  “  value  received.”  Mr.  Mansell 
carried  out  the  Action  like  a  man  and  a  brother  tradesman  : 
some  “gentlemen”  in  the  city  discounted  the  bill,  and 
Pilkerton  was  furnished  with  cash.  Still,  although  the 
bootmaker  hail  obliged  his  early  friend  with  the  use  of  his 
uaine,  Pilkerton  did  not  think  it  any  more  proper  that  the 
bootmaker’s  son  should  marry  his  ilaughter. 

There  was,  therefore,  some  little  cixvlness  when  Polly 
came  home  ;  but  the  saddle  contract  was  so  nearly  done,  the 
money  was  so  sure  to  be  paid,  and  the  saddler  was  too  full 
of  ho[)e  to  be  very  full  of  anger. 

So  fatlier  and  daughter  found  the  time  go  very  pleasant- 
v;  Polly  thinking  of  the  “  Patrician’s  Daughter,”  and  ad¬ 
miring  her  Ben  when  he  recited  “Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
while  the  father  stuck  closely  to  work  with  his  men,  paying 
mem  liberally  too,  until  the  whole  seven  hundred  and  flfty 
•lemi-pique  saddles  were  delivered  to  Mr.  Moses,  who  looked 


somewhat  coldly  at  them  before  Mr.  Pilkerton,  but  was 
loud  in  his  praises  of  tlie  work  to  Lord  Sangpur. 

Had  the  saddler  heard  the  words  uttered  by  the  Jew  to 
the  nobleman,  he  would  have  been  full  of  prai.ie  if  not  of 
)>uddin<jr.  However,  the  work  merited  all  that  was  said  by 
Moses,  Macbeth,  &  Co. ;  better  saddles  were  never  delivered, 
and  my  lord  drew  a  cheque  for  the  balance  due  on  the 
spot. 

.Messrs.  Moses,  Macbeth,  &  Co.,  did  not  go  and  ilo  like¬ 
wise.  They  well  knew  the  value  of  money,  and  sent  jjoor 
Pikerton  wearily  back,  with  hardly  a  sovereign  in  his  jKiikct. 
He  had  exhausted  all  his  owu  money,  and  the  bill  as  well ; 
and  sat  down,  miserably  enough,  to  wait.  His  contract 
had  taken  u[)  his  whole  time  ;  he  had  even  oflended  some 
of  his  best  customers ;  and  he  sat  in  his  almost  empty  sho|>, 
lately  so  full  of  bustle,  with  his  strong,  muscular  hands 
spread  idly  before  him. 

“  You’re  dull,  father,  to-day,”  said  Polly,  apparently  as 
gay  as  a  lark. 

“  Idle  iiien  generally  are  dull.” 

“  Law  I  you're  not  idle  :  why,  you  are  always  at  work.  All 
work  and  no  plav,  you  know  ;  why  don’t  you  gb  and  smoke 
a  pipe  with  old  ^Ir.  Mansell  ?  ” 

“I  shall  be  tliinkingof  that  bill  —  comes  due  next  week,” 
sighed  Pilkerton. 

“  Never  mind  :  I’ve  got  all  our  accounts  out,  and  if  they 
would  only  pay  up  ” — 

“  Ah  !  but  my  customers  are  all  out  of  town ;  and  that 
man,  Moses ;  I  never  saw  a  Maclieth  about  him.” 

“  What  a  funny  name  —  that’s  the  same  name  that  Ben 
talks  about  so  beautifully,”  said  Polly  to  herself.  “  Tliey 
must  pay,  father,”  she  said  aloud.  “  It  was  a  ready-money 
job,  and  at  a  ready-money  price.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Pilkerton,  “  I  do  wish  they  would  think  so. 
You  see,  genth-men  of  their  persuasion  have  not  got  to  do 
as  they  would  be  done  by.” 

“No:  Ben  says,  they  ‘do,  or  else  they  would  be  done,”’ 
whispered  Polly.  “  I  don’t  much  like  them.  But  there 
are  good  amongst  them.  Hallo  I  here’s  the  postman, 
father  —  with  a  cheque.” 

Pilkerton  hurried  forwanl,  and  trembled  as  he  took  a 
lawyer’s  letter.  He  stammered,  hardly  knowing  what  he 
said :  “  I  can’t  have  made  a  mistake  with  that  fresh  bill  of 
mine:  it  hasn’t  come  due;  and  this  isn’t  a  writ,  is  it, 
Polly  ?  ”  Poor  old  fellow !  he  was  too  innocent  of  those 
useful  bits  of  patter. 

“  Heavens,  falWrl  what  is  it  ?  ” 

He  had  torn  open  the  letter,  and  one  glance  at  it  was 
enough  for  him. 

Messrs.  Moses,  Macbeth,  &  Co.,  could  not  pay  him  the 
money,  but  they  did  the  ne.xt  best  thing  they  could :  they 
put  his  debt  in  a  schedule. 

“  O  Polly  1  Polly !  ”  said  the  poor  man,  big  drops 
gathering  on  his  bald  head  —  “  bankrupt  I  ” 

“  You,  father  1  ” 

“  Worse  :  the  something  Jews  1  I  shall  Ik;  sold  up,  stock, 
lock,  and  barrel,  frame  and  flap,  headstall  and  crup:)er  1  ” 
Then  he  sank  on  his  stool,  and,  taking  up  his  leather 
cutting-knife,  tlurew  it  on  the  floor  with  such  ti)rce  that 
it  shivered  like  glass,  the  blade  living  out  of  the  door 
and  nearly  cutting  a  dog’s  tail  off.  Tlum  the  gooil  man  — 
and  he  was  good  —  swore  a  great  oath  that  he  would  never 
work  more. 

“  Be  a  man,  father,”  said  Polly,  trembling  at  his  great 
rage,  and  yet  somehow  admiring  him. 

“  Be  a  man  1  ”  said  he  :  “yes,  and  work  for  these  desper¬ 
ate  cheats,  —  these  fellows  who  take  contracts,  screw  you 
down  to  the  last  jauiny,  and  then,  aided  by  the  law,  cheat 
you  out  of  that.  Tlicse  men  w  ho  live  in  great  houses,  upon 
the  fat  of  the  land  and  the  lives  of  the  poor.  Be  a  man  I 
be  a  slave  1  by  heavens !  the  fellows  who  slouch  about  and 
won’t  work  are  right,  alter  alb  How  many  an  honest 
tradesman  and  his  family  have  been  brought  to  misery  and 
starvation  by  such  as  these  I  Many  a  tender  gal,  and 
many  an  honest,  hard-working  mother,  Polly  —  thank 
God !  my  wife’s  gone.” 

“  O  father,  father  I  I  never  heard  you  say  so  before. 
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What  wicked  men  they  are  I  May  God  forprire  them ! 
But,  father,  are  you  sure  this  isn’t  their  misfortune  ?  ” 

“  Sure  1  ”  said  the  father ;  “  when  it's  the  third  time.  My 
mates  warned  me  to  look  sharp.  Old  Mansell  did ;  and  he 
knows  a  thing  or  two.” 

“  Will  you  sjet  any  thing,  father  ? 

“  Wliat  I  when  the  lawyers  have  done  their  worst,  and 
ha<i  their  pickings  ?  No :  do  you  suppose,  Polly,  as  those 
gentlemen  work  for  their  own  families,  or  for  their  credit¬ 
ors  ?  Wliy,  they  are  as  glad  when  there’s  a  bankruptcy  as 
an  undertaker  is  when  there’s  a  funeral  coming  off.” 

“  How  bad  the  world  must  be,  father  I  ” 

“  Well,  it  is  not  a  good  one  — just  now.  About  half  a 
crown  in  the  pound  is  all  that  will  come  to  me.” 

“  Just  the  eighth  part !  ” 

“  Little  better  than  the  tithe  of  mint  and  cummin,”  said 
the  saddler  bitterly. 

“  And  will  that  aid  you  ?  ^V^len  docs  the  bill  come 
due  ?  ” 

“In  a  week:  the  bankruptcy  may  be  settled  in  six 
months.” 

“  Wiy  don’t  you  go  through  the  coiurt,  too,  father  ?  ”  said 
Pollv,  with  a  sudden  inspiration. 

“  What,  1 1  ”  said  the  old  man,  a  gleam  of  humor  spark¬ 
ling  in  his  eye  —  “  what,  /,  Polly  ?  No :  I’d  rather  go  and 
rot  in  prison,  and  be  a  journeyman  again,  and  make  sad¬ 
dles.  My  right  h.and  hasn’t  forgot  its  cunning:  let  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  I’ll  earn  a  crust  for  my  gal.” 

“  O  lather  1  dear  old  father !  ”  cried  Polly,  “  come  into 
the  back  shop  and  let  me  kiss  you:  you’re  all  a  man, 
father,  and  you  always  were.” 

Tliese  good  people,  although  so  shaken  to  their  bases 
that  they  were  (juite  subdued,  and  spoke  almost  in  a  whis¬ 
per,  were  not  without  a  secret  sustenance  of  hojie.  Polly 
counted  up  all  the  silver  spoons,  ran  in  and  out  her  little 
glass  case,  and  added  up  the  bills  again  to  try  and  make 
them  a  pound  or  so  mote,  in  case  she  liad  made  a  mistake 
against  themselves.  Sought  Mr.  Reach  Stoker,  and  asked 
him  what  was  to  be  done  when  a  bill  became  due :  upon 
which  he  said,  “  Meet  it  like  a  British  tradesman.” 

“  But  what  if  you  can’t,  Mr.  Reach  ?  ” 

“Well,  then,  you  may  perhaps” — he  was  going  to 
explain  about  renewal ;  but  Mr.  Reach  had  a  small  opinion 
of  a  woman’s  knowledge  of  business,  and  was  silent  for 
a  time ;  then  he  said,  “  TTie  bill’s  dishonored ;  for,  of  course, 
one’s  friends  have  been  ap()lied  to.” 

Polly  blushed  and  remained  silent :  she  had  it  upon  her 
lips  to  ask  some  help  of  Reach,  but  her  heart  failed  her. 
As  for  the  banker’s  clerk,  he  knew  all  about  the  failure  of 
M.  M.  tk  Co.,  and  knew  very  well  that  his  father’s  old 
friend  and  disciple  was  put  in  great  straits  thereby.  He 
loved  Polly  after  his  fasliion ;  was  jealous  of  young  Man¬ 
sell  ;  but,  having  his  own  little  game  to  play,  would  not  hold 
forth  his  finger. 

He,  however,  took  care  to  warn  the  divine  against  lend¬ 
ing  money. 

“  You  are  too  generous,  father,”  returned  the  son,  with  a 
slightly-perceptihle  sneer,  wholly  lost  on  the  preacher.  “  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  who  subscribed  a  guinea 
to  your  testimonial  should  borrow  a  hundred.  You  may 
have  such  an  application.” 

“  By  my  word,”  said  Dr.  Stoker,  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
“  Reach,  you  are  a  prophet.” 

“  Reach  also  among  the  prophets,”  said  his  sister. 

“  Father  means  profits.  I  have  put  all  his  money  in  the 
‘  Greeks,’  and  they  are  moving  up.  You  have  not  a  penny 
to  play  with.” 

“  You  guess  what  I  was  about  to  say,”  said  the  D.D. 
“  Old  Pilkerton  came  to  me,  and  wanted  to  borrow  money.” 

“  Like  his  impudence,”  said  Reach.  “  What  next,  sir  ?  ” 

Sally  Stoker  turned  pale.  She  was  about,  at  Polly’s 
instance,  to  preface  the  same  reouest.  “  O  father  I  ”  she 
said,  “  you  could  have  done  it.  He  is  a  most  honest  man.” 

“  But  a  falling  one,  sir,”  said  Reach.  “  And,  remember, 
never  catch  at  a  falling  knife,  or  a  falling  friend.  ’Tis  a 
Scotch  proverb,  and  indicative  of  that  shrewd  and  cautious 
people.’’ 


“  Poor  old  man  I  ”  said  Sally.  “  Don’t  you  rememljer 
•father,  when  he  was  much  richer  than  we  are,  how  he  h^ 
friended  you,  and  stood  by  you  in  the  controversy  alx)ut 
the  sons  of  Noah  ?  ” 

“  Bother  the  sons  of  Noah,  Sally  I  ”  said  Reach.  «  Are 
we  not  befriending  him  by  taking  music-lessons  ?  ” 

“  They  are  worth  every  penny  we  pay,  Mr.  Reach.”  saiil 
Sally  indignantly  ;  and  she  hiuried  from  the  room,  to  hare 
a  good  cry.  Sally  was  the  only  one  who  felt  for  her  friend. 

In  the  mean  time  the  poor  old  saddler  and  his  daughter 
fell  from  hope  to  hope  deferred,  and  from  that  into  a  pro¬ 
found  melancholy,  as  the  time  drew  near.  To  almost  the 
last  moment,  he  was  ready  to  trust  to  any  broken  reed  of  hope, 
rather  than  have  his  bill  and  his  name  dishonored.  He 
would  have  applied  to  his  friend,  old  Mansell,  and  have 
urged  him  to  renew  his  bill ;  but  he  could  at  present  only 
serapte  together  a  few  pounds,  his  debts  seemed  to  be  accu¬ 
mulating,  and  Stoker’s  almost  severe  rejection,  accompanied 
with  some  of  that  religious  advice  which  is  so  singularly 
unpalatable  when  offered  without  any  relief  of  his  p  tition, 
quite  unnerved  him.  He  couUl  not  apply  elsewhere;  and 
he  s.at  down  to  wait,  as  the  Roman  in  his  dun<reon  sat  down 
to  meet  the  assassin  who  was  sent  to  despatch  him. 

“  We  must  be  sold  up,  Polly.  If  old  Alansell  chooses  to 
put  the  law  in  force,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  ” 

Polly  was  almost  as  hopeless  as  her  father.  Tlic  only 
cheerful  person  about  her  was  young  Ben,  who  quoted  gen¬ 
erous  bits  of  stage-jdays  and  jxietry,  and  always  declared, 
that,  by  a  poetical  pistice,  the  good  man,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  came  up  all  right  in  the  play. 

“  Ah !  but  the  play  isn’t  the  world,  Ben  :  I’ve  heard  sav 
it’s  a  great  deal  worse.” 

“  No,  it  isn’t,  Polly.  You  shall  go  to  it  when  we  are 
married.” 

“  Don’t  talk  so,  Ben,”  returned  Polly.  “  How  can  you? 
It’s  hard-hearted,  it  is,  Ben  ;  and  father  so  troubled  and  cut 
up.  I  wish  it  was  all  over.” 

“  What,  the  marriage,  Polly  ?  ”  said  Ben  drjdy. 

“  No  :  the  dreadful  bill,  you  cruel  wretch,  you.  Tliere’s 
one  comfort,”  she  said,  flashing  at  him  an  indignant  and  re¬ 
proachful  look :  “  you’ll  have  to  marrv  a  l)eggar.” 

“  Law  I  ”  said  Ben,  “  is  that  all?  &he’ll  never  be  a  beg¬ 
gar  when  she’s  my  wife,  and  God  gives  me  strength  and 
health.  Polly,  don’t  cry.  K  that  was  all,  it  would  Ik*  well. 
And  if  I  had  thousands  now,  Pollv,  they  should  l)e  yours.” 

“  I  wish  you  had,  Ben,”  cried  folly,  with  a  gulp  and  a 
sob. 

“  I  don’t.  I’d  rather  you’d  take  me  for  nothing.  All  for 
love,  Polly ;  for  true  love.  It  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world, 
and  never  wears  out.” 

And  then,  with  true  delicacy,  born  of  his  poetic  tem¬ 
perament,  Ben  so  comforted  Polly  that  while  he  was  there, 
at  least,  the  young  "irl  felt  brave  and  comforted. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Reach  tried  to  press  his  suit ;  which 
was  not  of  the  kind  of  cloth  that  Ben’s  w.as,  and  offended 
Polly  mortally.  He,  as  Polly  might  have  well  known, 
might  have  helped  her ;  but  he  made  her  love,  in  his  obscure 
hints,  a  condition,  and  Polly  flung  away  from  him  in  dis¬ 
gust.  And  yet  what  a  power  has  money  1  Polly’s  two  les¬ 
sons  to  Miss  Sally  Stoker  produced  some  fifteen  shillings  a 
week ;  and  this  was  the  gold  and  silver  band  whi(  h  held 
Polly  to  her  engagement  and  also  to  enduring  Reach’s 
presence. 

That  gentleman  himself,  mortified  by  Polly’s  refusal, 
gloateei  over  the  coming  misfortune  of  her  father ;  all  the 
more  so,  as  he  had  found  out  by  ocular  demonstration  that 
Polly  had  preferred  a  plebeian  young  bootmaker  to  an  aris¬ 
tocratic  banker.  The  notion  that  they  who  made  sound 
boots  could  be  preferred  to  those  who  took  care  of  other 
people’s  money  in  banks  —  which  sometimes  crackwl,  and 
let  the  money  run  out  —  was,  he  observed  to  himself,  abso¬ 
lutely  revolutionary. 

“  I’ll  be  revenged,”  said  Reach  to  himself.  “  I’ll  * 
spoke  into  his  wheel.” 

^Vhen  one  is  awaiting  a  great  trial, —  and  to  the  honest 
saddler  this  was  indeed  one, —  the  sooner  it  is  over  the  bet¬ 
ter.  As  the  time  approaches,  a  sort  of  desperate  courage 
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[j  given  one  ;  and  poor  old  Pilkerton,  who  would  be  a  broken 
man  on  the  morrow,  was  absolutely  a  brave  and  ready  one, 
on  the  evenins;  before  the  fatal  dav.  He  balanced  his  books, 
made  every  thin^  as  clear  as  daylight,  performed  the  place 
of  a  boy,  and  swept  up  the  shop'  and  polished  the  snaffles 
and  curbs  himself,  as  if,  with  tne  presentation  of  the  bill, 
one  of  the  con»misaioners  in  bankruptcy  and  a  file  of  po¬ 
licemen  would  walk  into  his  little  shop,  and  declare  him 
ruined. 

“  Now,  father,  it’s  all  ready,”  said  Polly  ruefully,  with  a 
sad  smile.  “  Ready,  if  they  come  at  six  in  the  morning.” 

“rmph  1  they  are  bound  to  pre.sent  it  before  twelve.” 

“  Don’t  talk  of  it,  father.  Let  us  h.ave  some  tea.”  It 
was  a  little  past  six  o’clock.  Old  Pilkerton  was  as  obedient 
as  a  child.  Polly  led  him  in,  and  poured  out  his  tea,  and 
stood  up  to  say  grace.  Now  all  was  to  pass  from  him,  the 
old  man  looked  round  the  comfortable  room  with  a  sigh  and 
a  groan,  and  thought  how  dear  it  was  to  him.  Ilis  home 
bad  never  looked  so  well  before,  —  so  homely,  yet  so  neat 
and  comfortably  warm. 

“  We  thank  Tliee  for  this,  our  daily  bread,”  said  Polly, 
with  te.ars  in  her  voice. 

“  We  have  wept,  and  we  h.ave  not  been  comforted ;  we 
have  prayed,  and  we  have  not  been  answered,”  said  old 
Filkcrton  savagely. 

“  Don’t,  father,”  said  his  daughter  imploringly.  “  Gra- 
ciims !  what’s  th.at  ?  ” 

Rip,  rap.  How  both  started.  It  was  the  postman,  who 
wa.<  in  the  middle  of  the  shop,  with  a  registered  letter. 
With  tri'mbling  fingers  Polly  signed  for  it,  and  took  it  in. 
“  What’s  this,  father  ?  ”  she  said. 

“Nothing;  some  pertikler  order  for  saddles,  with  draw¬ 
ings;  them  swells  think  every  thing  belonging  to  them 
valuable.” 

It  was  just  one  week  before  Christmas  Day:  for  bills  will 
come  due,  through  feasts  and  fasts, —  except  on  the  free  d.ays 
and  the  new  Bank  holidays, —  and  sometimes  new  saddles 
were  made  up  as  presents ;  so  the  old  man  was  not,  per¬ 
haps,  so  far  out. 

“Let  me  open  the  letter,  if  it’s  business,”  said  Polly, 
forcing  a  cheerfulness,  and  sitting  down,  after  closing  the 
glass  door  of  the  parlor,  “  I  low  nice  and  red  and  warm 
postmen  do  look.  Do  you  like  your  tea,  father  ?  ” 

“  Pretty  well,  my  dear ;  perhaps  it’s  the  last  we  may  have. 
Tes,  they  are  drawings.” 

“  Oh,  my  1  Oh  I  father,  dear  father,  look  here.”  She 
opened  the  letter,  found  two  stiff  cards,  which  caused  the 
old  saddler  to  utter  his  remark,  and  then,  unwinding  the 
string  which  bound  them  pretty  tightly,  opened  six  new, 
crisp,  charming-looking  pieces  of  copperplate  engraving 
worth  .at  least  fifty  pounds  each,  for  they  were  bank-notes. 

When  old  Pilkerton  fully  comprehended  that  they  were 
real,  he  laid  down  his  bit  of  bre.ail  and  butter,  smootlied  his 
hands  upon  his  apron,  and  fell  down  on  his  knees,  crying, 
“God  forgive  me  for  my  wicked  haste.”  Then  he  gave 
way  to  a  torrent  of  tears,  in  which  Polly  joined  him,  laugh¬ 
ing  and  choking  in  the  meanwhile,  with  one  hand  round 
his  neck,  or  sometimes  patting  his  back,  while  she  said, 
“  Cry  aw.ay,  father  :  it  will  do  you  good.” 

Christmas  came  and  went ;  the  bill  was  paid.  Old  Pil¬ 
kerton  wanted  to  rush  at  once  to  old  Mansell,  waving  his 
notes  over  his  head ;  but  Polly  told  him  to  bear  himself 
like  a  man,  —  to  change  some  of  the  notes,  and  to  await 
the  clerk. 

_  A  very  gentlemanly  young  man  called,  and  presented  the 
bill,  just  about  twelve ;  whereon  Pilkerton  took  him  into  his 
glass  eupljoard ;  and  Polly  —  “  My  clerk,  sir,”  —  produced 
the  money  from  the  desk,  and  it  disappeared  at  once  in  a 
black  leathern  p(x;ket-book,  chained  round  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman’s  waist.  'Then  the  old  man  got  his  bill,  and,  when 
the  clerk  was  gone,  tore  it  into  fragments,  and  vowed  he 
would  never  take  a  contract  nor  draw  a  bill  again.  Ilis 
•hop  was  not  shut  up.  A  customer,  more  thoughtful  than 
fhe  rest,  paid  his  bill,  and  put  our  old  saddler  in  possession 

some  ready  money ;  and,  to  Reach’s  disappointment, 
Polly  got  another  engagement,  and  determined  to  give  up 
her  friend  Sally  Stoker  —  after  finding  out  that  it  was  not. 


as  old  Pilkerton  long  protested  that  it  must  be,  that  gener¬ 
ous  man  the  D.D.  who  had  furnished  the  money. 

“  That’s  a  mystery,  father,”  said  Polly ;  “  and  we  will 
rake  the  money  together,  bit  by  bit,  to  pay  our  generous 
benefactor  when  we  find  him.” 

“  It’s  mysterious ;  it’s  provitlential.  So  was  that  old  bad 
debt,  turning  out  so  wonderfully  a  month  after,  niat  gave 
us  a  hundred  towards  it,  Polly.” 

“  Ben  said  we  should  lie  helped,”  said  Polly.  To  which 
the  father  gravely  replied,  “Benjamin  M;insell  was  right  — 
for  once  in  his  life.”  It  was  curious  that  the  opposition  he 
had  shown  to  that  young  man  had  not  decreased,  nor  the 
admiration  he  felt  for  Reach  Stoker. 

It  was  more  than  a  week  after  Christmas  that  Polly, 
meditating  still  iijxjn  the  grateful  mystery  which  had  saved 
her  father’s  credit,  and  perhaps  his  life,  hurried  away  home 
from  giving  a  lesson  at  her  new  pupil’s.  The  weather  sud¬ 
denly  changed ;  and  Polly,  who  had  brought  no  umbrella, 
found  herself  obliged  to  stand  up  for  a  regular  London 
downpour.  She  had  scarcely  ailjusteil  her  clothes,  looking 
most  ruefully  on  some  spots  on  her  neat  and  handsome  silk 
dres.s,  meanwhile  grasping  her  music-roll  in  her  hand  like  a 
policeman’s  baton,  when  Mr.  Reach  Stoker  came  ujion  the 
scene.  Polly  could  not  refuse  his  offer  of  a  shelter.  Reach 
was  delighted. 

He  talked  of  every  thing ;  then  led  up  to  races.  'There 
had  been  some  steeple-chasing  in  the  South ;  and  he  had 
understood  that  an  acijuaintance  of  theirs  —  he  would  not 
say  friend  —  had  droppeil  s  vmething  on  the  race. 

“  Dropped  something.  What  is  that  ?  ” 

“  Lost  some  money.” 

“  IVho  was  it  ?  ” 

“  Why,  nobody  less  than  Mr.  Mansell,  the  bootmaker.” 

“  Poor  old  gentleman  1  ”  said  Polly. 

“  ’T wasn’t  the  old :  it  was  the  young.” 

“  What  1  he  take  to  racing — her  Ben.  And  he  lose 
money  at  racing  —  large,  heavy  sums,  when  her  father  was 
suffering  1  ”  Polly’s  head  was,  as  she  afterwards  said,  in  a 
whirl. 

“  Are  you  sure  of  this  dreadful  accusation,  Mr.  Reach  'i  ” 
said  Polly  sharply  ;  for  to  her  a  gambler  was  a  creature  to 
be  ever  avoided. 

“We’re  close  home;  now  I  will  leave  you;  so  sorry,” 
said  Reach,  as  they  approached  the  door,  rejoicing  that  he 
had  planted  a  wound  that  would  rankle :  “  sure.  Miss  Pil¬ 
kerton.  Oh,  yes  1  we  men  of  business  are  sure.  I  was  told 
of  the  name  (Mr.  Reach  belied  himself) ;  and  on  the 
18th  of  Deeember,  —  settling  day,  —  young  Mansell,  who 
had  been  saving  up  money,  drew  tlie  whole  out  —  six 
ponies  ”  — 

“  What  are  ponies,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Ponies  ?  on  I  I  forgot ;  six  fifty-pound  notes  —  for  I 
paid  it  him.  Goo<l  morning  —  evening,  I  should  say.” 

The  arrow  sped;  and  a  wondrous  effect  it  had  upon 
Polly.  In  she  rushed  to  the  shop;  in  again  to  the  little 
parlor,  and  fell  upon  her  knees,  crying,  “  O  faiher  1 
father  1  I’ve  found  out  who  our  benefactor  is  ”  — 

“  Hush,  child  1  there’s  that  bothering  young  Ben  in  th« 
shim,  a  waitin’  i^n  some  pretence  or  another.” 

Out  rushed  Polly,  dragging  in  Ben,  astonished  and 
alarmed.  “  AVhat  is  it  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Ben,”  said  Polly  beseechingly,  “  promise  me  you  will 
never  tell  me  a  falsehood.” 

“  I  never  did,”  said  Ben,  “  and  never  will.” 

“  Then  you  sent  the  three  hundred  pounds  ”  — 

“  And  saved  my  honor,”  cried  old  Pilkerton,  taking  hold 
of  both  his  hands. 

“  And  won  my  heart,”  said  Polly,  falling  on  his  neck, 
and  kissing  him. 

“  Well,”  said  the  struggling  hero,  rather  niefully,  and 
blushing  at  his  secret  doings  having  been  fountl  out,  “I 
thought  I’d  won  that  before,  and  I  wasn’t  going  to  be  be¬ 
holden  to  mon^ ;  for  isn’t  a  heart  of  gold  worth  more  than 
a  bag  of  gold,  Polly  ?  ” 

“  You  shall  have  both,  Ben.  One  you’ve  got,  you  dar¬ 
ling  ;  and  when  we’ve  paid  ^ou  the  money,  you  shall  have 
the  other.  And,  Ben,”  said  the  earnest  girl,  her  heart 
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boun  iinj  with  joy,  “  I’ll  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone 
before  ”  — 

“  I'd  rather  have  them  as  they  are,  Polly,”  said  Ben, 
seizing  her  pretty  hands,  and  covering  them  with  kisses ; 
and  provided  you  and  the  governor  are  willing.  I’ll  take 
tliem  to-morrow.” 

»»»»««• 

Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear — the  form  of  question 
is  original  —  1.  That  Polly  married  Mr.  Ben  Mansell,  and 
that  old  Mansell  came  down  on  the  occasion. 

2.  Tliat  Lord  Sanspur  came  to  congratulate  Mr.  Pilker- 
ton  on  the  new  saddles  of  her  Majesty’s  celebrated  regi- 
mentt  fbe  lledlegs,  and  hearing  then  and  there  of  his  mis¬ 
fortune,  vowed  to  make  it  up  to  him  somehow,  and  really 
did  so. 

3.  That  Messrs.  Moses,  Macbeth,  &  Co.,  finding  many 
tough  customers  in  their  third  bankruptcy,  paid  in  full,  and 
got  it  annulled. 

4.  Tliat  Messrs.  Pilkerton  &  Mansell  are  celebrated 

saddlers  by  a})puintmeut  to  II.  M.  the  Q - and  II.  II.  II., 

&c.,  &c. 

5.  That  Mr.  Reach  Stoker  was  a  little  too  venturesome 
with  the  “  Greeks,”  and  that  the  funds  of  those  islanders 
let  the  D.D.  in.  If  you  arc,  I  must  have  told  my  story  very 
badly. 


FRENCH  MANNERS. 

This  is  not  a  propitious  moment  to  talk  about  French 
manners,  for  it  is  difficult  to  disassociate  manners  from 
chiracter ;  and  French  character  has  not  come  out  success¬ 
fully  from  the  bitter  tests  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
by  the  events  of  the  fast  eighteen  months.  But,  in  consid¬ 
ering  the  main  features  of  home-life  in  France,  manners 
cannot  l»e  omitted :  they  occupy  too  important  a  place  to 
allow  us  to  pass  them  over:  however  delicate,  however 
thorny  In'  the  task,  it  cannot  be  avoided.  To  postpone  it, 
would  be  useless ;  to  attempt  it  now  is  rash,  and  jM?rhaps 
even  unfair.  Still,  rashness  may  be  faced  ;  while,  with  care 
and  honesty,  it  is  not  iiiqtossible  to  guard  against  injustice. 
We  may  attain  the  latter  end  by  extentling  our  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  question  over  the  last  twenty  years,  instead  of 
limiting  it  to  actual  facts:  in  that  way  we  may  reach  an 
average  on  which  we  can  more  or  less  rely,  and  shall,  at  all 
events,  avoid  the  exceptional  :irguments  which  a  study  of 
jmrely  contemporaneous  history  mi'ht  provoke.  And  yet, 
even  then,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that,  as  national  man¬ 
ners  are  a  result  of  nation.al  dispositions,  as  they  are  a 
national  manifestation  of  national  tendencies  and  thought, 
they  must  he  regardeil  with  some  mistrust  and  some  sus- 

fticion,  if  character  —  the  source  they  spring  from  —  should 
>e  found  wanting  in  times  of  supreme  trial.  Whatever  be 
otir  sympathies  for  France,  whatever  be  our  admiration  of 
the  great  qualities  of  its  people,  whatever  be  our  desire  to 
Itelieve  that  certain  present  aspects  of  their  nature  are  but 
tenifmrary,  we  cannot  force  ourselves  not  to  see  those 
aspects ;  no  bandage  which  friendship  and  good-will  can  tie 
before  our  eves  can  shut  out  the  dare  of  their  shortcomings 
now ;  no  effort  of  affection,  no  allowance  for  special  provo¬ 
cation,  can  blind  us  to  the  moral  and  political  defects  which 
the  France  of  1871  has  wilfully  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
Europe;  and  consequently,  in  some  (le'jree,  at  least,  to  the 
bearing  of  those  detects  on  an  appreciation  of  its  manners. 

It  can  scarcely  be  seriously  urged  that  manners  involve  a 
purely  social,  surface  question,  and  are  unaffected  bv  the 
deeper  principles  of  action  which  guide  nations  as  a  wJiole  : 
even  the  most  frivolous  of  women  would  hesitate  to  define 
them  as  a  merely  external  form ;  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  they  would  own  that  the  roots  of  manners  lie  far 
away,  below  the  outside  habits  of  daily  life ;  while  all  serious 
thinkers  will  ackno* ledge  that  they  are  an  essential  and 
individual  property  of  races,  and  that  they  sen-e  to  indl  ate 
tlie  v:iriou8  interior  dispositions  of  those  races,  just  as  form 
and  color  constitute  the  apparent  distinctive  marks  which 
characterize  each  organic  and  inorganic  object  round  us. 
It  is  this  great  truth  which  renders  it  so  difficult  to  discuss 
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French  manners  at  a  moment  such  as  this.  And  this  is  not 
the  only  obstacle  in  the  w  ay :  prejudice,  and  comparison 
with  our  own  customs,  may  lead  us  to  one  opinion;  the 
seeming  evidence  of  what  we  take  to  be  facts  and  conse-  ; 

quences  may  conduct  us  to  another ;  personal  preferences  ! 

and  attachments  may  incline  us  towards  a  third.  In  such  | 

a  maze  of  contradictory  elements,  safety  —  if  any  there 
be  —  lies  solely  in  a  strict  pursuit  of  what  looks  like  truth- 
and  even  then,  with  all  the  exactness  and  all  the  prudence 
which  it  is  jiossible  to  employ,  we  may  get  radically  wron" 
in  the  result.  . 

One  consolation  —  though  it  is  scarcely  the  right  word  to  I 

employ  in  such  a  ease  —  is,  that  the  French  themselves  are.  I 

just  now,  as  incompetent  as  we  are  to  determine  their  con-  • 

dition  with  certainty  and  precision.  But  we,  at  all  events, 
have  the  advantage  of  impartiality.  We  seek  no  s.-itisfac- 
tion  in  the  dissection  of  their  ways ;  we  have  no  pride  to 
gratify,  no  faults  to  hide,  no  excuses  to  invoke ;  the  natter 
has  no  tlirect  influence  upon  us.  We  have  but  one  object, 
and  that  a  fair  one ;  we  want  instruction ;  and  we  try  to 
take  it  from  the  French,  because  they  offer  it  to  us  in  a 
shape  w  Inch  we  do  not  find  elsewhere.  Tliis  motive  may, 
perhaps,  legitimize  the  rashness  which  was  just  now  allud^ 
to;  this  end  may,  perhaps,  excuse  the  effort  to  analyze 
French  manners,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  crisis  to  which 
any  modern  nation  has  been  exposed.  It  is,  however,  an 
attempt  in  which  partial  failure  is  almost  certain,  and  in  the 
realization  of  which  every  assertion  and  every  argument 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  reservations  and  the  restric¬ 
tions  which  the  nature  and  the  position  of  the  subject  imperi¬ 
ously  impose.  f 

And  it  is  the  more  essential  to  begin  by  these  expressions  ; 
of  hesitation,  because  we  cannot  confine  the  discussiun  to 
any  piirticular  class  of  manners;  if  it  be  undertaken  at  all, 
it  must  touch  u[)on  all  which  is  most  striking  in  what  we 
see.  We  cannot  restrict  it  to  details  of  social  intercourse,  H 
or  to  mere  forms  of  courtesy  and  of  worldly  convenancts. 

If  we  did  so,  we  should  fall  into  the  very  error  against 
which  we  have  been  arguing,  and  should  deprive  the  siili-  \ 

ject  of  nearly  all  its  teaching,  llie  conduct  of  French  [ 

people,  in  society,  or  visits,  or  at  balls,  is  but  a  small  jiart  of  | 

the  question;  its  real  interest  lies  in  the  nature  of  their  | 

habitual  attitude  towards  each  other  in  the  current  relation-  I 

ship  of  life  ;  in  the  product  of  that  attitude  on  the  nation  as  I 

a  whole ;  in  the  indications  which  it  affords  of  the  causes  | 

which  bring  it  about.  The  study  is,  peril  ips,  less  difficult  I 

than  it  at  first  appears;  because  the  French  are  generally  so  | 

demonstrative  that  they  supply  ample  ground  for  oltserva-  | 

tion,  and  do  not  hide  away  what  we  are  looking  for ;  but  it  j 

is  far  from  easy,  and  can  only  be  approached  with  the  ! 

avowal  that  it  will  be  incompletely  made,  especially  within 
the  limits  of  the  few  pages  of  an  article. 

The  first  great  feature  of  French  manners,  the  one  which 
strikes  new-comers  most,  is,  incontestably,  the  form  in  which 
the  influence  of  women  is  exerted.  That  influence  is  by  no 
means  universal  in  its  action  ;  at  home  it  is  very  powerful; 
but,  in  this  generation,  it  rarely  re.aches  out  of  doors.  j 

Woman’s  reign  is  almost  absolute  within  the  four  walls  of  a  j 

drawing-room,  it  is  undisputed  in  family  direction  and  in  | 

the  management  of  children ;  but  the  cases  are  rare  indeed  [ 

where  it  extends  to  public  questions  of  any  kind.  The  j 

French  woman  is  essentially  a  woman ;  her  objects  are  ■ 

almost  always  feminine ;  she  does  not  seek  to  go  beyond  her  | 

sphere ;  she  understands  her  mission  as  one  of  duty  in  her  | 

house  and  of  attraction  towards  the  world  ;  she  is  generally  | 

very  ignorant  of  politics,  and  of  all  dr^-  subjects,  and  shrinks  | 

from  any  active  part  in  their  discussion.  Of  course  there  [ 

are  exceptions  by  the  thousand ;  but  the  rule  is,  that  she  j 

voluntarily  abstains  from  interference  in  outside  topics,  | 

whatever  be  their  gravity  or  their  importance.  She  may  j 

have  a  vague  opinion  on  such  matters,  picked  up  from  hear-  j 

ing  men  talk  round  her,  but  the  bent  of  her  nature  leads  her  | 

in  other  ways ;  her  tendency  is  towards  things  which  sat¬ 
isfy  her  as  a  woman.  It  naturally  follows  that  men  do  not  ; 

give  her  what  she  does  not  seem  to  want.  They  consult  j 

her  on  matters  of  mutual  interest;  they  ask  for  and  often  I 
follow  her  advice  in  business;  but,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  | 
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no  husband  would  allow  his  wife  to  tell  him  how  to  vote  at 
an  election,  or  what  form  of  government  to  supjwrt.  This 
distinction  is  infinitely  more  remarkable  in  France  than 
any  analogous  condition  would  be  in  England,  because  of 
the  existence  there  of  several  rivals  to  tlie  throne,  and  of 
the  consequent  splitting  up  of  the  entire  nation  into  adher¬ 
ents  of  each  pretender.  \  et  even  this  exceptional  position 
does  not  induce  French  women  to  become  politicians. 
Some  few  of  them,  of  course,  are  so,  and  fling  themselves 
with  ardor  into  the  cause  they  have  adopted ;  but,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  tranquillity  of  their  homes,  the  greater  piirt  of 
them  have  wisdom  enough  to  comprehend  tliat  their  real 
functions  on  the  earth  are  of  another  kind.  Tlie  exceptions 
are  mainly  found  amongst  Legitimists,  who  are  small  in 
number,  but  resolute  in  conviction ;  anil  Republicans  who, 
thouzh  fewer  still,  are  infinitely  more  rabid. 

This  abdication  of  interference  with  the  destinies  of 
their  country,  this  frank  abandonment  of  questions  which, 
in  our  present  state  of  civilization,  are  everywhere  supposed, 
theoretically  at  all  events,  to  be  under  the  control  ot  men, 
enable  French  women  to  acquire  special  force  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  those  elements  of  life  which  pertain  essentially  to 
their  sex.  As  a  compensation  for  the  restrictions  wdiich 
they  accept  on  one  side,  they  receive  autocratic  privileges 
on  the  other ;  but  they  use  those  privileges  generously  and 
well,  for  the  greater  good  of  their  generation.  They  do 
not  attempt  to  avowedly  work  out  intellectual  or  moral 
ends, —  their  acknowledged  aspirations  seldom  take  that 
form;  but  they  do  seek  to  soften  and  to  gild,  to  govern 
by  charm  and  by  attraction,  to  win  men  to  their  firesides 
by  the  bribe  of  elegance,  of  gayety,  and  refinement,  to 
tempt  them  away  from  other  tempters  by  the  satisfaction  of 
their  higher  tastes  and  of  their  better  natures.  Organized 
as  society  is  now,  women  can  scarcely  find  a  more  useful 
part  than  this  to  play ;  it  lies  well  within  their  means  of 
action ;  it  is  exactly  suited  to  the  habitual  shape  of  their 
ambition ;  it  is  the  true  role  of  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  lady. 

Feeling  thoroughly  the  nature  and  the  object  of  the  func¬ 
tions  which  she  undertakes,  the  French  woman  applies  her 
whole  energies  to  their  discharge.  She  knows  that  she  is, 
above  all,  a  civilizer ;  and  she  employs  her  utmost  vigor, 
her  full  invention,  to  attain  her  end.  She  surrounds  herself 
with  every  help  which  can  contribute  to  the  result  she  seeks ; 
she  calls  both  truth  and  fiction  to  her  aid.  Stimulated  by  her 
vanity,  lured  on  to  new  attempts  by  the  recollection  of  past 
successes,  she  insensibly  converts  her  drawing-room  into  a 
theatre,  in  which  she  is  the  great  actress.  And  who  shall 
blame  her?  Who  shall  presume  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  her? 
In  what  lies  her  sin  ?  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  honestly  if  we 
can,  what  the  world  needs  from  its  women ;  let  us  put  aside 
our  own  fancies  and  onr  own  habits  for  a  moment ;  let  us  fbi^ 
fet  our  prejudices  while  we  try  to  judge ;  let  us  look  at 
this  case  as  the  French  themselves  do.  And,  if  there  be 
any  among  us  who  can  go  further  still,  let  them  lift  their 
measurement  to  the  highest  social  use  of  women,  and  te>t 
them  by  tlie  pleasure  they  induce.  W’e  iu*o  not  talking  of 
pure  duties  here,  we  are  not  considering  the  abstract  side 
of  life ;  we  are  contemplating  only  its  external  asjK*cts  for 
the  moment,  though  presently  we  will  try  to  recognize  what 
these  aspects  hide.  No  fair  observer  will  accuse  a  French 
woman  simply  because  she  pleases ;  jealousy  and  envy  may 
itoop  to  such  an  argument  as  that,  but  experience  leads  us 
to  acknowledge  that  that  very  faculty  is  the  most  admira¬ 
ble  which  a  woman  can  possess.  Where  the  right  of  criti¬ 
cism  comes  in  is  in  the  examination  of  the  means  by  which 
she  pleases :  there  we  have  our  full  privilege  of  commen¬ 
tary.  Those  means  are  oiien  to  discussion  by  all  Europe, 
on  Ae  one  condition  that  we  state  them  truly.  And  such 
» discussion  is  particularly  in  its  place  here ;  for  the  man¬ 
ners  of  a  country  ofler  no  element  more  important  than  the 
compiMition  of  the  measures  which  women  employ  in  order 
to  maintain  their  influence  and  hold  their  groiinJ. 

1^0  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  form  which  mod- 
«rn  life  assumes  will  dispute  the  fact,  that,  in  all  Euro- 
I^n  countries,  men  go  less  and  less  into  society,  and  seek 
wir  satisfactions  more  and  more  away  from  drawing-rooms. 
This  is  as  true  of  England  as  it  is  of  France;  but  French 


women  struggle  more  resolutely  than  ours  do  against  the 
growing  danger.  Tliey  see  instinctiyely,  that,  if  it  goes  on 
developing  as  it  has  done  during  the  last  twenty  years,  there 
will  come,  some  day,  a  tliorough  dislocation  of  the  bond 
which,  until  new  temptations  rose,  held  women  and  men 
together  in  the  pursuit  of  mutual  enjoyment.  With  the 
practical  judgment  which  is  one  of  their  high  merits, 
many  of  them  have  set  to  work  to  fight  against  outside  com¬ 
petition.  They  have  not  contented  themselves  with  lift¬ 
ing  up  their  hands  and  mourning  over  the  decadence  of  men : 
pluckily,  and  with  a  will,  they  have  accepted  battle,  and 
are  carrying  it  on  with  all  the  weapons  they  can  i?rge. 
Let  us  bear  this  well  in  mind  during  our  e.xaminationof  the 
nature  of  those  weaimns,  and  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
put;  for,  in  such  cases,  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  urged 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 

The  word  cmiuetry  expiresses  inexactly  and  insuffi¬ 
ciently  the  attitude  of  the  French  woman  at  her  fireside: 
there  is  as  much  of  pure  nature  in  it  as  there  is  of  art ;  and 
furthermore,  the  word  coquetry  needs  interpretation.  To, 
most  of  us  it  conveys  the  idea  of  the  direct  pursuit  of 
admiration  or  of  love,  and  of  the  calculated  handling  of  all 
the  artifices  which  may  seem  to  serve  that  object.  That  is 
the  meaning  we  should  find  in  dictionaries,  and  it  is  the 
right  one  to  apply  to  the  majority.  But  to  those  who  have 
tunnelled  through  the  coquetry  of  certain  French  women, 
and  have  closely  examined  its  geology,  the  word  becomes 
susceptible  of  a  far  higher  sense ;  for  it  then  comes  out 
that,  in  not  unfrequent  examples,  it  implies  the  defence  of 
general  rights  and  privileges,  rather  than  the  desire  of 
personal  successes.  It  is  for  this,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
that  many  French  women  wilfully  attract,  that  they  per¬ 
sistently  seek  to  charm.  For  them  victory  lies  in  winning 
men  away  from  other  allurements ;  in  reconstituting  what 
was  once  society ;  in  re-asserting  the  undisputed  supremacy 
of  their  sex,  as  the  true  source  of  joy.  When  this  is  the 
prize  of  the  strife,  the  coiiuetry  of  French  women  becomes 
impersonal ;  their  blandisnments  are  not  intended  to  van¬ 
quish  you  for  themselves,  but  to  drag  you  to  a  system 
which  they  essentially  represent,  to  a  theory  of  which  they 
are  the  incarnation.  If  we  admit  such  a  jioint  of  view  as 
this,  —  and  in  many  cases  it  is  the  right  one,  —  coquetry 
becomes  a  merit,  seductive  wiles  assume  the  character  of 
honest  combat,  insidious  temptations  acquire  the  aspect  of 
justifiable  homicide.  It  is  not  so  always:  the  mass  seek 
simply  to  draw  homage  to  themselves,  without  caring  one 
atom  about  the  royalty  of  their  sex.  But  for  either  cate¬ 
gory,  es|K!eially  for  the  latter,  the  position  is  surrounded 
by  grave  dangers.  French  women  are  too  often  fingering 
two-edged  swords;  they  are  too  often  risking  their  flutter^ 
ing  wings  against  the  flame  they  fan ;  and  even  if  the  heart 
remains  unattacked,  even  if  duty  or  pre-existing  love 
should  cover  it  with  an  impenetrable  breastplate,  vanity 
at  all  events  has  no  defence,  and  takes  naturally  to 
itself  the  glory  of  evi^y  triumph  gained,  even  if  it  be  for 
the  common  cause.  These  perils  are  manifestly  grave, 
but  the  consciousness  of  their  existence  sits  lightly  enough 
on  natures  which  are  accustomed  to  them.  F rench  women  do 
not  admit  that,  at  the  best,  their  lives  are  often  passed  in 
narrow  escapes :  they  are  blindeil  by  long  habit.  In  one 
sense  it  is  as  well  that  this  should  be  so ;  for  they  could  not 
possibly  attain  the  brilliant  temerity  which  they  exhibit,  if 
the  neighboring  precipice  were  always  before  their  eyes. 
As  for  vanity,  most  of  them  rather  like  it ;  they  take  it  as  a 
recompense  for  their  labor,  as  a  solace  for  their  devotion  to 
a  cause  :  they  have  their  own  approval,  and  that  comforts 
them.  The  same  might  be  said  of  other  women  besides 
the  French. 

But  where  the  real  f  mmt  da  monde  is  unrivalled  outside 
France,  is  in  the  admirable  dexterity,  the  catlike  "race,  the 
consummate  intelligence,  with  which  she  wields  her  arms. 
Concentrated  in  her  “  manners  ”  all  the  varied  elements  of 
her  cotjuetry  come  out.  Her  every  bow  b  critically  measured, 
according  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  adilressed,  and  the 
effect  which  it  is  intended  to  produce.  From  the  low,  slow, 
sweeping  courtesy  with  which,  on  a  first  introduction,  she 
salutes  a  woman  of  high  rank,  through  the  long,  delicately- 
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pradTiatcd  scale  of  forms  of  recognition,  down  to  the 
familiar  nod  and  extended  hand  with  which,  without  ris¬ 
ing  from  her  sofa-comer,  she  greets  her  male  friends,  each 
movement  implies  a  thought,  each  variation  telegraphs  a 
meaning,  each  shade  suggests  the  nature  of  the  reply  which 
•he  expects.  The  way  in  which  the  proffered  hand  is  held, 
tells  you  unmistakably  whether  you  ought  to  respectfully 
press  it,  or  to  reverently  kiss  it ;  the  fashion  in  which  the  head 
turostowards  you  as  you  come  in,  the  quantity  and  the  finali¬ 
ty  of  the  smile,  say,  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  printed  in  large 
letters,  “  Tell  me  I  am  charming ;  ”  or,  “  I  don’t  care  what 
you  think ;  ”or  any  thing  between  these  two  extremes.  The 
underlying  wish  can  be  expressed,  the  secret  object  can  be 
shown,  the  exact  degree  of  permitted  intimacy  can  be  indi¬ 
cated,  all  by  manner.  In  their  mastery  of  this  unfathom¬ 
able  science,  French  women  possess  a  power  which  scarcely 
any  other  than  themselves  can  even  compn'hend.  Tliey 
well  know  the  strength  it  gives  them,  and  they  mature  it 
with  the  profoundest  care.  It  would,  however,  be  a  great 
error  to  suppose  that  this  power  is  all  acijuired,  —  that  it  is 
nothing  but  a  fruit  of  long-studie<l,  well-developed  coquetry : 
the  lietter  sort  of  French  woman  is  born  to  it;  it  comes  to 
her  with  her  mother’s  milk ;  it  is  in  her  nature ;  all  she 
does  is  to  re-enforce  it  by  the  arts  and  aids  which  experience 
successively  places  at  her  disposal.  The  rapid  play  of  phys¬ 
iognomy,  the  tremblin"  of  the  eyebrows  and  oi  the  corners 
of  the  mouth,  the  twisting  of  the  shoulders,  the  nervous 
oratory  of  the  fingers,  the  suggestive  movements  of  the  feet, 
all  these  forms  of  speech  —  for  such  they  are  —  belong  to 
her  by  right  of  birth  :  she  does  but  regulate  their  expres¬ 
sion.  With  such  infinite  and  varied  language  at  her  dispo¬ 
sal,  she  is  not  obliged  to  open  her  lips  to  speak :  ideas  and 
sentiments  and  desires  pour  out  of  ner  witnout  words ;  her 
manner  is  half  her  eloquence. 

But  they  are  not  all  like  this.  As  with  most  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  they  have  their  categories,  their  classes,  their  degrees. 
Thus  far  we  have  looked  only  at  the  highest  types,  at  the 
most  perfected  examples ;  below  them  stretch  away  vast 
areas  of  decreasing  skill,  of  lessening  charm,  ending  in  the 
bottom  strata,  with  the  worst  form  of  contrary  development. 
Awkwardness,  stupidity,  and  vulgarity  can  be  found  in 
France  in  tons:  those  unattractive  attributes  exist  there  in 
lamentable  abundance ;  but  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  they  do  not  necessarily  dejicnd  on  rank,  or  even  on 
education  ;  they  appear  to  be  as  instinctive  in  their  victims, 
as  are  the  brilliant  pniperties  we  have  been  roughly  sketch¬ 
ing  in  the  luckier  individuals  who  possess  them.  Manner 
can  be,  to  a  great  extent,  acquired :  it  may  be  copied,  it  may 
be  struggled  for,  it  may  lie  put  on  as  if  it  were  a  dress ;  but 
to  be  absolutely  complete  in  its  working  out  it  must  be 
innate  in  its  origin.  And  yet,  true  as  this  may  be,  the 
French  enjoy  a  singular  facility,  so  proper  to  themselves 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  monojioly,  which  enables  them 
to  partially  compensate  for  indigenous  insufficiency.  They 
have  the  faculty  of  imitation.  To  take  one  example,  which 
is  familiar  to  us  all,  what  can  be  more  striking  than  the 
manners  of  the  Paris  shop-girls,  as  a  whole  ?  It  cannot 
surely  be  pretended  that  they  are  all  born  with  the  tone 
they  reach.  Many  of  them  must  be  so :  for  we  see  amongst 
tliem  such  admirable  types  that  they  can  only  be  explained 
by  indwelling  tendencies  and  natural  dispositions;  but  the 
greater  part  of  tliein  pick  up,  by  nothing  but  contact  and 
adaptition,  the  external  characteristics  which  generally  be¬ 
long  to  their  superiors.  Of  course  they  do  not  climb  beyond 
conventionalities  of  mere  form,  — they  do  not  attain  to  the 
supreme  subtleties  which  are  found  only  on  the  topmost 
round  of  the  hi'ih  ladder  which  leads  to  jierfection,  as  it  is 
understood  in  France;  but  they  scramble  to  an  altitude 
which  suffices  amply  to  enable  them  to  please  us ;  they 
show  us  what  can  be  done  by  copying ;  and  they  seem  there¬ 
by  to  prove,  that,  amongst  their  countrywomen,  absence  of 
reasonably  good  manners  should  rather  be  attributed  to  a 
personal  incapacity  for  appreciating  them,  than  to  any  abso¬ 
lute  impossibility  of  acquiring  them.  This  explanation,  if 
it  he  a  right  one,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  may 
almost  be  a  sort  of  preference  for  vulgarity  in  certain  minds, 
and  that  its  existence  is  a  consequence  of  free  election,  rather 
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than  of  incurable  deficiencies.  However  extravagant  such 
a  proposition  may  look  at  first,  there  is  probably  some  truth 
in  it ;  for,  otherwise,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  how  it 
is,  that,  with  all  the  means  of  impi-ovement  which  .are  at 
their  disposal,  there  should  be  so  many  vulgar  women  in 
France  ;  and  especially  why  they  should  carry  their  vul2a^ 
ity  to  the  prodigious  pitch  they  often  reach.  It  is  p<jssible 
that  the  very  excessiveiiess  of  their  national  cap.acity  in  one 
direction  provokes  a  violent  recoil  the  other  way  if  that 
cap.acity  is  not  wisely  guided ;  and  that  the  same  feline  wavs 
the  same  ardent  demonstrativeness,  which  aid  a  Faneh 
lady  to  compose  her  admirable  manner,  are  di.-itorted  into 
exaggerated  coarseness  in  cases  where  the  sentiment  of  their 
right  uses  does  not  exist.  This  docs  not  tell  us,  however 
why  th.at  sentiment  should  be  absent  in  some  natures  and 
present  in  others ;  but,  as  we  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  find 
any  answer  to  such  a  question,  we  had  better  prudently 
leave  it  alone ;  it  is  beyond  our  ken. 

Between  these  two  extremes  lie  the  average  women  of 
France.  Tliey  are  generally  agreeable,  sometimes  rather 
mnni'erees  and  pretentious,  sometimes  very  simple  and  un- 
afft*cted,  rarely  shy  or  timid.  A  total  self-possession,  a 
calm  indifference,  which  looks  as  if  it  sprang  from  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  world,  but  which,  ordinarily,  is  produced 
solely  by  the  habit  of  other  people,  which  they  acquire  in 
childhooel,  arc  their  great  features.  Tliey  go  in  and  out  of 
a  crowded  room,  they  receive  a  dozen  strangers,  they  talk, 
they  laugh,  with  an  appearance  of  unconsciousness  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  supjiosc  that  they  are  coquetting ;  and 
yet  a  vast  number  of  them  are  acting  on  a  tiny  scale, 
though  without  any  special  object  beyond  a  vague  desire  to 
please.  The  necessity  of  attracting  is  in  the  Gallic  blood ; 
it  may  be  controlled  by  the  deep  sentiment  of  one  absorb¬ 
ing  duty ;  it  may  be  temporarily  suppressed  by  other  more 
urgent  needs ;  it  may  be  modified  in  its  expression  by  the 
thousand  accidents  of  position ;  but  it  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  French  women’s  hearts,  though  it  comes  out  in  so  many 
varied  forms  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recognize  its  pres¬ 
ence.  There  is  something  which  strangely  influences  men, 
in  the  idea  that  almost  every  woman  tliey  meet  wishes  to 
make  them  like  her ;  there  is  an  unseen  flattery  in  such  a 
thought,  but  its  action  is  none  the  less  real  liecause  it  is  not 
evident  to  the  eye.  The  woman,  often  half  unconsciously, 
conveys  to  the  man  the  notion  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
her  to  be  made  love  to,  partly  as  a  pastime,  partly  as  a 
homage  which  is  due  to  her :  the  man  knows,  nineteen 
times  out  of  twenty,  that  he  will  be  forgotten  directly  his 
back  is  turned,  and  that  some  one  else  w  ill  take  his  place, 
with  identically  the  same  result ;  but  th.at  certainly  dws 
not  prevent  his  doing  what  is  more  or  less  expected  from 
him  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  he  is  there.  So  the  two 
go  on,  for  no  harm’s  sake  at  all ;  and  a  week  afterward  one 
says  that  Monsieur  X.  is  an  agreeable  man,  and  the  other 
that  Madame  Z.  is  a  ch.arming  woman.  Within  limits  such 
as  these,  —  and  in  the  immense  iii.ajority  of  cases  this  is  all 
which  happens, —  the  French  system  has  great  merits:  it 
stimulates  grace  of  langu.age,  it  provokes  expressioi ,  it 
brings  out  courtesy  and  good  manners,  and  it  otters  a  pow¬ 
erful  antidote  to  the  poisons  which  are  working  on  most 
men’s  minds  from  the  opposite  direction. 

Tlie  measures  employed  to  attain  these  ends  have  been 
alluded  to  already  in  general  teniis :  we  will  now  try  to 
specify  some  of  them  more  exactly,  so  as  to  see,  as  clciuly 
as  a  few  examples  will  permit,  how  French  manners  are 
composed.  Here,  however,  we  must  cease  to  talk  of  women 
by  themselves :  we  must  look  at  men  as  well ;  for,  though 
their  side  of  the  subject  is  less  attractive,  it  makes  up  half 
the  whole.  And  we  must  descend  into  certain  trivial  de¬ 
tails,  into  trifling  forms  and  habits;  otherwise  the  sketch 
would  give  outline  without  shading.  It  may  seem  useless 
or  absurd  to  gravely  state,  that,  at  a  dinner-party,  the  lady 
of  the  house  is  the  first  to  leave  the  drawing-room,  and 
heads  the  procession  to  the  table ;  but  even  in  such  a  fact 
as  that  there  is  a  meaning;  for  it  shows  that,  in  French 
eyes,  she  is  on  her  own  ground,  and  therefore  merits  the 
homage  which  is  due  to  every  woman  in  her  right  place. 
The  husband,  on  the  contrary,  comes  last ;  because,  as  a 
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man,  his  duty  is  to  yield  precedence  to  everylxxly  he  re¬ 
ceives.  AVhen  dinner  is  finished,  every  one  returns  in  the 
lelf-same  order,  arm,  in  arm  the  mistress  and  her  cavalier 
first;  the  husband  and  his  companion  brinj;  up  the  rear. 
And  why  do  all  come  back  at  once  straight  into  the  draw- 
ing^room?  AMiy  is  there  no  separation  of  the  sexes,  no 
division  into  male  and  female  talk  ?  Because  the  women 
will  not  have  it ;  the  men  obey  them,  not  unwillingly  in¬ 
deed,  but  liecause  they  find  it  pleasanter.  In  many  houses, 
especially  i*’  Paris,  even  the  excuse  of  smoking  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  divide  the  guests :  cigars  are  lighted  in  the  draw- 
ins-room;  the  very  women  offer  matches,  so  determined 
are  they  that  men  shall  not  abandon  them.  And,  after  all, 
this  is  right  in  principle :  the  objection  to  tobacco  is  only 
personal;  and  whenever  its  smell  is  not  insupportable  to 
flieniselves,  women  show  sound  wisdom  in  suppressing  the 
purely  theoretical  objection  that  a  drawing-room  is  not  a 
place  to  smoke  in.  But  whatever  be  the  concessions  which 
she  makes  in  order  to  fulfil  her  first  duty  of  keeping  society 
together,  no  French  woman  who  respects  herself  will  per¬ 
mit  concessions  to  degenerate  into  liberty.  No  Frenchman 
will  dream  of  showing  less  deference  to  the  women  round 
him,  or  of  less  strictly  observing  forms,  because  he  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  smoke  in  the  company  of  diamonds  and  white 
dresses.  In  questions  of  this  sort,  the  French  show  re¬ 
markable  tact.  Impertinent  and  enireprenants  ( there  is  no 
English  word  for  that )  as  they  often  are,  with  women  that 
they  do  not  know,  they  rarely  attempt  to  profit  by  the  fa¬ 
miliarities  which  the  modern  system  of  life  permits  amongst 
people  who  meet  on  a  footing  of  recognized  equality.  On 
noth  sides  there  is  a  sentiment  of  measure  and  propriety 
which  is  not  often  forgotten ;  the  result  is,  that  cig.irs  au¬ 
thorize  no  license,  that  natural  abandon  pnwluces  no  dis¬ 
respect.  Tlie  material  attitudes  of  the  men  prove  this : 
there  is  no  lolling  about,  no  candessness  of  position,  no 
neglect  of  the  observances  which  are  habitually  practised 
in  the  presence  of  women.  Anil  yet  there  is  but  little  cere¬ 
mony,  in  our  meaning  of  the  word.  Tlie  people  do  not  sit 
straight,  they  do  not  forbid  themselves  to  move ;  immobility 
is  not  supposed  to  be  comme  il  fnnt  —  quite  the  contrary; 
there  is  a  perpetual  shifting  of  the  body,  especially  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  a  constant  adaptation  of  physical  action  to 
the  ideas  which  are  l)eing  expressed,  an  unceasing  work¬ 
ing  of  the  features.  All  this  gives  singular  animation  to 
French  society,  but  it  is  all  regulated  by  the  unwritten  code 
which  fi.xes  “  manners.”  Tlie  absence  of  self-imjiosed  re¬ 
straint  creates  a  freedom  of  which  we  have  no  idea ;  but  the 
presence  of  courtesies  which  no  one  would  be  permitted  to 
neglect  maintains  a  politeness  which  we  but  rarely  attain. 
Who  ever  saw  a  wooilen  French  woman  ?  She  may  some¬ 
times  lie  ungainly,  but  she  is  always  thoroughly  alive. 
Even  her  affectations  do  not  liecome  namby-pamby ;  the 
sentiment  of  vitality  is  all  over  her;  it  leaps  out  in  every 
thing  she  does  ;  but  with  all  her  vehemence  of  movement, 
she  never  forgets  that  she  is  a  woman,  and  never  fails  to 
exact  what  is  due  to  her  as  a  woman. 

There  are,  however,  many  details  of  life,  or  rather  of 
enstoms,  in  which  feminine  action  is  not  specially  expressed. 
Such  are,  for  instance,  amongst  others,  the  announcements 
of  deaths  and  marriages.  In  these  there  is  no  distinction 
of  the  sexes.  Tlie  circulars  which  are  sent  round  to  all 
^laintances  (newspajier  advertisements  are  not  employed 
in  France  for  such  ends  as  these)  contain,  in  one  case,  the 
names  of  the  father  and  mother  if  they  be  alive,  and  in 
the  other  those  of  all  relations,  to  the  third  degree.  A 
aUet  df  faire  part,  as  these  documents  are  called,  is 
coached  in  invariable  language, whatever  be  the  position  of 
the  fwnders.  For  a  marriage  it  always  says,  in  inverted 
duplicate,  “  Monsieur  and  Madame  A.  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  of  the  marriage  of  their  son,  M.  Charles  A., 
^th  Mademoiselle  Julie  B."  And,  in  another  sheet, 
“  Monsieur  and  Madame  B.  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
of  the  marriage  of  their  daughter.  Mademoiselle  Julie  B., 
^th  M.  Charles  A.”  If  you  are  inviteil  to  the  wedding, 
the  two  printed  notes  contain  the  additional  sentence, 
“and  be"  you  to  be  present  at  the  nuptial  benediction, 
which  wiU  be  given  to  them  in  such  a  cnurch  on  such  a 


day.”  For  a  funeral  the  shape  is  different;  the  biltei  is  in 
this  form :  “  You  are  bogged  to  be  present  at  the  funeral- 
service  and  burial  of  M.  N.,  who  died  on  the  9th  instant, 
at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  after  receiving  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church,  which  will  take  place  on  the  11th  instant,  in 

the  church  of - ,  his  parish,  at  eleven  o’clock  precisely. 

From  M.  A.,  Madame  B.,”  and  so  on  throucrh  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  names,  as  the  case  may  be,  “bis  father, 
mother,  wife,  children,  brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts, 
nephews,  nieces,  cousins,  second  cousins,”  and  various 
other  forms  of  connection.  If  it  be  a  notification  of  the 
death,  without  an  invitation  to  the  ceremony,  then  the 
wording  is :  “  M.  A.,  Madame  B.,”  and  all  the  others, 
“  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  of  the  painful  loss  which 
they  have  sustained  in  the  person  of  M.  N.,  who  died  on 
the  11th  instant,”  &c. ;  “  their  son,  husband,  father,  broth¬ 
er,”  and  so  on.  Births  used  to  be  notified  in  an  analo¬ 
gous  way ;  but  the  practice  has  died  out  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  no  notice  is  now  given  of  the  arrival  of 
new  children.  Most  people  attend  the  weddings  to  which 
they  are  convoked :  everybody  goes  to  funerals ;  nothing 
is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  latter  duty,  which  is 
considered  absolutely  sacred,  as  bt'ing  the  last  sign  of  sym¬ 
pathy  you  can  offer.  Tliis  is  why  French  funerals  present 
such  long  processions ;  why  several  hundred  people  may 
often  be  seen  marching  bare-headed  behind  a  hearse,  to 
church  or  to  the  cemetery.  It  is  a  touching  custom,  and 
everybody  joins  in  momentarily  with  its  object,  by  uncover¬ 
ing  as  the  coffin  passes.  All  these  things,  however  unim¬ 
portant  in  themselves,  are  signs  not  only  of  habit  but  of 
feeling.  They  show  how  much  the  French  associate  them¬ 
selves,  externally  at  least,  with  each  other’s  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows  ;  how  every  opportunity  of  demonstration  is  seized 
iipon  and  utilized ;  how  the  manners  of  the  nation  reflect 
the  sentiments  which  guide  it,  or  which,  at  least,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  guide  it. 

The  organization  of  balls,  visits,  and  receptions  is  mate¬ 
rially  the  same  in  France  as  in  other  European  countries ; 
the  form  of  invitations  is  the  same,  but  answers  to  them 
are  somewhat  differently  composed.  The  formula  usually 
adopted  in  reply  to  an  offered  dinner  is :  “  M.  A.  remen-ie 
Monsieur  et  Madame  B.  de  leur  gracieuse  invitation,  et 
aura  I’honneur  de  s’y  rendre.”  And  here,  lest  the  little 
detail  should  pass  unobserveil,  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  A.,  in  speaking  of  himself,  writes 
“  M. ;  ”  while  in  mentioning  B.  and  his  wife  he  says, 
“  Monsieur  et  Madame,”  at  full  length.  This  distinction  is 
invariably  employed  by  men ;  it  is  a  necessary  courtesy. 
Women,  on  the  contrary,  always  describe  themselves  as 
“  Madame,”  without  abbreviation.  That  is  a  woman’s 
right :  it  indicates  that  her  sex  puts  her  in  a  position  of 
superiority ;  that  she  has  to  receive  honors,  not  to  offer 
them. 

One  of  the  highest  merits  of  the  French  system  of  man¬ 
ners  is,  that  it  tacitly  lays  down  the  principle  that  all  per¬ 
sona  meeting  in  the  same  house  know  each  othc',  without 
the  formality  of  introduction.  Any  man  may  ask  any  girl 
to  dance,  or  speak  to  anybody,  at  a  private  party.  This  in 
no  way  extends  to  public  gatherings,  where  the  guarantee 
of  supposed  equality  which  results  from  the  fact  of  know¬ 
ing  the  same  host  does  not  exist.  But  in  drawing-rooms 
the  rule  is  absolute :  everybody  may  talk  to  everyl)ody. 
This  is  an  intelligent  and  most  practical  custom  ;  it  facili¬ 
tates  conversation ;  it  disirels  all  awkwardness  towards 
your  neighbor ;  it  melts  cold  natures ;  it  makes  it  possible 
to  pass  a  pleasant  hour  in  a  house  where  you  do  not  know 
a  soul ;  it  gives  a  look  of  warmth  and  unity  to  a  room.  No 
one  is  obliged  to  sit  gloomily  and  in  silence  between  two 
repelling  strangers.  If  you  want  to  speak,  you  are  sure  of 
a  listener.  Of  course,  people  are  often  regularly  introiiuced 
to  each  other  by  the  master  or  the  mistress,  especially  at 
dinner-parties ;  but  in  those  cases  the  object  is  to  put  a 
name  upon  them,  not  to  authorize  them  to  converse;  for 
that  act  no  permission  is  reciuired.  The  French  have  such 
a  need  of  talk,  and  generally  they  talk  so  well,  that  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  this  rule  grew  up ;  but  the  explanar 
tion  should  not  be  limited  to  that  one  cause.  Sociableness 
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IS  quite  as  real  a  necessity  for  them  as  chatter  is ;  and  the 
Brst  condition  of  its  practice  is  that  all  needless  barriers 
should  be  suppressed  between  persons  of  the  same  society ; 
so,  for  this  reason,  too,  liberty  of  acquaintance  has  been 
adopted  indoors.  Its  effect  on  manners,  strictly  so  called, 
is  to  polish  them  still  further ;  for  thoujjh  vou  have  the 
indisputable  right  to  begin  a  conversation  with  a  lady  next 
to  you,  whom  you  have  never  seen  before,  you  can  only  do 
so  on  condition  of  employing  all  the  most  resjKictlul  shades 
of  attitude  and  laniruage :  vou  cannot  jump  into  intimacy  _ 
with  her,  and  can  only  profit  by  her  presence  provided  you 
show  yourself  to  be  well  worthy  of  it.  Between  men  these 
obligations  are  naturally  less  strict ;  though  they  continue 
to  exist  in  a  great  degree,  and  involve  the  use  of  courteous 
forms,  and  of  much  more  ceremony  than  is  nece.ssary 
between  jirevious  friends.  Tlie  principle  which  tempora¬ 
rily  e(]ualizes  all  the  people  who  are  united  under  the  same 
roof  has  other  afiplications  besides  this  one.  It  is  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  selt-s.-.me  theory  which  obliges  men  to  raise 
their  hats  when  they  enter  a  railway-carriage,  or  an  omni¬ 
bus,  or  a  waiting-room,  or  a  shop,  or  any  covered  place 
where  they  find  other  people.  It  is  the  same  feeling  which 
leads  them  to  bow  respectfully  to  every  lady  they  may 
encounter  upon  a  staircase ;  and,  if  she  does  not  return  the 
courtesy,  you  may  be  sure  from  that  single  fact  she  is  not  a 
F rench  woman.  These  acts,  and  others  like  them,  are  very 
civilizing  ;  they  add  much  grace  to  life  ;  they  induce  exter¬ 
nal  consideration  and  respect  for  others;  the  style  in 
which  they  are  executed  gives  you  an  instantaneous  and 
generally  correct  idea  of  the  entire  manners  of  the  j)er- 
former.  This  brings  us  to  that  infinitely  grave  question,  — 
a  Frenchman’s  bow. 

There  are  many  theories  on  this  deep  subject ;  there  have 
l>een  many  professors  of  the  noble  science  of  salutation ; 
there  are,  even  in  these  degenerate  days,  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  ordination  of  the  move¬ 
ments  which  com]K>se  a  bow ;  but  the  generally  ailopted 
practice  of  the  liest  modern  school  is  after  this  wise  ;  When 
you  meet  a  lady  that  you  know,  you  begin,  four  yanls  off,  by 
calmlv  raising  your  outside  arm,  right  or  left,  as  the  case  may 
lie.  riiere  mu.<t  be  no  precipitation  in  the  movement,  and 
the  arm  must  be  maintained  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
body,  with  a  sort  of  rounduess  in  its  curve  and  motion ; 
that  is,  it  must  not  come  up  too  direct,  and  especially  not 
too  fast.  When  the  hand  arrives  at  the  level  of  the  hat- 
rim,  it  must  seize  it  lightly,  slightly,  with  about  half  the 
length  of  the  fingers  ;  it  must  slowly  lift  the  hat,  and  slow¬ 
ly  carry  it  out  in  air  to  the  fullest  length  of  the  gradually- 
extended,  straightened  arm  :  but  not  in  front ;  it  must  go  out 
sideways,  horizontally  from  the  chest,  and  on  a  level  with 
the  shoulder ;  this  part  of  the  operation  must  hist  several 
seconds.  Simultaneously  the  hat  must  be  turned  over,  by 
a  calculated  gradual  movement,  in  exact  proportion  witli 
the  progress  of  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere,  so  that, 
starting  perpendicularly  with  tlie  crown  upwiu'ds,  it  may 
describe  a  complete  semicircle  on  its  road,  and  reach  the 
extreme  limit  of  its  distance  at  the  precise  instant  when  it 
has  become  upside  down,  and  the  lining  gazes  at  the  skies. 
At  the  instant  when  the  hat  is  lifteil  from  the  head,  the 
body  begins  to  slightly  liend,  the  inflection  being  so  organ¬ 
ized  that  the  full  extent  of  curving  of  the  spine  shall  be 
attained  concurrently  with  the  greatest  distance  of  the  hat. 
A  slight  respectful  smile  is  contemporaneously  permitted  to 
flicker  furtively  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  Then  the 
hat  comes  slowly  sweeping  back  again,  its  inward  motion 
presenting  the  exact  inverse  of  its  outwartl  journey ;  the 
back  grows  straight  once  more,  the  smile  disappears,  the 
hat  resumes  its  accustomed  place,  the  bow  is  over,  the  face 
grows  grave,  and  you,  the  author  of  that  noble  act,  murmur 
within  yourself,  “  I  think  I  did  that  rather  well.”  But,  if 
the  lady  should  stop  to  speak  to  you  (she  alone  can  deter¬ 
mine  whether  conversation  shall  take  place  out  of  doors), 
you  remain  bareheaded ;  the  arm  is  slowly  dropped  till  the 
now  forgotten  hat  hangs  vacantly  against  the  knee;  the 
back  continues  somewhat  bent ;  and  when  the  talk  is  over, 
—  when,  with  a  half-courtesy  and  an  inclination  of  the  head, 
the  lady  trips  away,  —  the  bending  of  the  body  becomes 
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profound,  the  hat  starts  off  once  more  to  the  full  distance  I 
which  the  arm  can  cover,  but  at  a  rather  lower  altitude  than  I 
before,  it  executes  a  majestic,  radiating  8wee[)  thrDU'rh 
space,  and  then  goes  on  to  the  hair,  and  all  is  over.  Writ- 
ten  description  renders  the  whole  process  somewhat  absun!  ! 
but  the  impression  is  very  different  when  the  act  itself  is 
contemplated.  Modern  manners  offer  scarcely  any  form  of 
deference  so  grand,  so  thorough,  so  striking  in  its  effect,  as 
a  really  well-executed  bow.  English  people  are  rarely  able  i  i 
to  judge  it  rightly,  for  their  notions  and  practices  on  the  i 
subject  take  so  diti'erent  a  form  that  the  Frenchman  seems 
to  them  to  ridiculously  exaggerate  when  he  superbly  waves 
his  hat  all  round  him ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  British 
fashion  of  salute  is  miserable  and  contenqitible  in  Gillie  i 
eyes,  and  is,  esjiecially,  utterly  inexpressive  of  the  courtesy  ! 
and  the  homage  which  men  ought  to  manifest  towanls  wil.  ! 

men.  In  France  the  very  boys  know  how  to  Ixiw  ;  and  though  j 
the  nation  e-xhibits  every  sort  of  degree  of  capacity  in  the  ! 
matter,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  dogma  that  bow-  I 

ing  is  a  really  important  function  is  believed  in  almost  ^ 

everywhere.  | 

The  children  are  generally  well-mannered ;  they  are  sid-  [ 
dom  rough  or  boisterous ;  their  almost  constant  contact  ! 
with  their  mothers  and  their  mothers’  friends  gives  them, 
from  their  babyhixxl,  a  glimmering  of  the  sort  of  voice  and 
attitude  which  ought  to  be  ailopted  before  strangers.  Tliere  !  ^ 
are  exceptions  in  any  quantity ;  vulgar  parents  usually  !  | 
make  vulgar  otisprings,  but  the  mass  of  boys  and  girls 
particularly  the  latter  —  are  fairly  well-beh  ived,  and  do 
not  show  loutishness  or  stupidity  when  siHiken  to.  One  of 
the  great  causes  of  the  ease  with  which,  as  a  whole,  the  ■ 
French  iict  towards  e.ach  other,  lies  in  this  early  training.  : 
A  boy  of  ten  knows  perfectly  that  if  his  father  meets  a  lady  j 
in  the  street,  and  stops  to  siieak  to  her,  his  own  duty  b  to  j 
take  his  hat  olf  and  to  stand  hareheaded.  He  knows  that  ! 
it  would  be  rude  to  shake  hands  with  anyliody,  man  or 
woman,  without  uncovering  ;  his  mother  tells  him,  his  father 
sets  him  the  example,  so  it  seems  quite  natural  to  him ;  he  \ 
does  it  simply,  witliout  tnauvai^e  honle.  In  the  same  way,  j ' 
he  le.arns  to  be  cool  and  self-collected,  even  if  anv  thing  o.-  '  j 

curs  which  draws  attention  to  him  in  a  crowd.  If  hedrops  I 
his  book  at  church,  and  has  to  leave  his  place  to  jiick  it  up.  1 1 
he  does  not  blush ;  he  sees  no  reason  why  he  should.  Tlie  =  | 
girls  do  not  giggle  and  look  foolish  if  their  h  lir  comes  down.  I 
or  their  hat  falls  off:  they  re-arrange  themselves  with  |ier- 
fect  calm  and  self-possession,  utterly  unconscious  th.it  any 
one  is  looking  at  them,  and  indifferent  if  they  know  it.  i 
From  these  early  habits  they  grow  up  to  regard  all  ordinary  | 
movements  as  being  permissible  in  public.  This  is  why  a  j 
French  woman  takes  off  her  bonnet  and  smooths  her  hair  I 
before  the  glass  in  a  railway  wiiiting-room  or  a  restaurant,  I 
or  regulates  her  skirts,  or  puts  in  order  her  baby’s  iumost  | 
clothes,  before  fifty  people.  In  her  eyes  all  such  things  are  : 
so  natural,  so  matter  of  course,  that  she  ha.s  no  kind  of  ino-  | 
tive  for  making  any  fuss  about  them  ;  she  does  them  just  as  i 
if  she  were  at  home ;  and  she  is  right.  The  advantage 
of  being  educated  with  views  of  this  sort  is  immense ;  the 
views  tlictnselves  are  wise  and  practical,  and  their  rctiliza- 
tioti  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  development  of  siuiplicity 
and  naturalness  in  manners. 

As  for  the  indoor  tone  of  families,  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
behavior  of  their  members  towards  each  other,  —  it  is  hanl- 
ly  necess.ary  to  say  that  it  varies  in  France,  as  it  does  eve^- 
where  else,  with  their  social  position,  and  with  the  quantity  , 
of  affection  which  unites  them.  No  law  can  be  laid  down  i 
in  such  a  case,  no  general  principle  can  apply  to  the  infinite  ; 
shades  of  conduct  which  exist  amongst  thirty-eight  millions 
of  peo()le.  As  a  rule,  the  love  of  home  is  universal  among>t  ; 
the  French,  and  it  provokes  a  good  deal  of  harmonv  and  . 
relative  gentleness ;  but  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  with 
truth.  To  pretend  that,  as  an  entire  nation,  they  exhibit  j 
delicacy,  courtesy,  and  poliU-ness  towards  e.acli  other,  in 
their  intimate  relations,  would  be  an  evident  and  needless 
exaggeration ;  but  to  recognize  that  the  prevalence  of  warm  ; 
attachment  lietween  persons  of  tlie  same  kin  in. luces  con-  ^ 
sideration  for  each  other,  and  consequently  softeiis  the  av¬ 
erage  of  manners,  is  reasonable  and  just.  The  Irem.'h  are  ; 
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e^isentially  a  lovin"  race ;  they  are  emotional  and  demon- 
jtr.uive :  it  would  be  therefore  contrary  to  the  probabili- 
^es  wlii;h  result  from  those  two  facts  if  they  were  found  to 
be  hanl  and  harsh,  or  even  nes'lij'ent,  in  their  home  atti¬ 
tude.  Their  usual  disposition  is  to  seek  to  give  pleasure  ; 
and  they  manifest  the  tlesire,  wherever  it  exists,  by  tender¬ 
ness  of  form,  by  exactness  of  attention,  by  mutual  forbear¬ 
ance.  There  is  much  respect  towards  parents,  much  ex¬ 
pansion  towards  old  frien<la,  much  sympathy  in  joy  and  sor¬ 
row.  Tlie  sterling  old  British  theory  that  the  French  are 
“ su[)erficial  ”  and  “so  insincere,”  is  utterly  false  of  their 
home-life.  Even  as  regards  the  ordinary  relations  of  men 
and  woaien,  it  would  be  dithcult  to  show  that  they  are  less 
dncere  than  other  nations  round  them;  but  indoors  you  see 
them  as  they  are,  warm-hearted,  atfectionatc,  with  all  their 
teelim's  on  the  surface.  So  far  anybody  can  look  on  and 
make  an  opinion  for  himself;  but  where  observation 
tails  in  nearly  all  of  us  is  in  small  detail,  in  delicate  dis¬ 
tinctions,  in  subtleties  which  often  are  only  recognizable  af¬ 
ter  long  contact,  and,  even  more,  after  acajuiring,  by  that 
contact,  the  power  of  just  appreciation.  Many  of  us  are 
incapable  of  judging  (juestions  such  as  these,  because  we  do 
nut  |)Osscss  the  faculty  of  perception  ;  others,  more  numei^ 
ous  still,  need  time  an.t  te.vchiiig  to  enable  us  to  detect  the 
finer  shtides  of  meaning  which  are  conveyed  by  manners 
which  are  new  to  us.  Their  language  is  at  first  imjKsrcej)- 
tihli!  and  impalpable:  by  degrees  it  becomes  distinct;  a 
habit  of  it  forms  itself  within  us ;  it  assumes  a  more  and 
more  attractive  guise ;  until  at  last,  bv  long  experience,  we 
i^w  to  like  and  cordially  admire  wliat,  in  the  origin,  we 
either  could  not  see,  or,  if  we  saw  it,  disliked  and  disap¬ 
proved.  It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  define,  by  verbal 
description,  the  thousand  trifles  which  comjiose  this  ele¬ 
ment  of  manners;  it  cannot  be  passed  over  without  allu- 
sioD,  but  no  attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  writing  could  possi¬ 
bly  succeed. 

It  is  more  easy  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  French  do  not 
dress  re.'ularly  for  dinner,  as  we  do ;  that  pleasant  habit  is 
limited  to  a  very  few  houses.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
and  sudden  increa.se  of  wealth  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  the  conse(|iient  large  augmentation  of  the  class  which 
could  dress  if  it  chose  to  do  so,  the  old  system  remains  in 
three,  little  fitted  as  it  is  to  the  smart  furniture  and  gilded 
walls  of  modern  rooms.  On  that  point  we  beat  the  French  ; 
but  they  get  ahead  of  us  again  in  their  constant  and  precise 
observance  of  courteous  customs  towards  acquaintances. 
Every  departing  visitor  is  accompanied,  if  it  be  a  woman, 
to  the  drawing-room  door  by  the  mistress,  and  to  the  outer 
lioor  by  the  master  or  his  son ;  if  it  be  a  man,  the  lady  of 
the  house  docs  not  pursue  him,  but  her  husband  does.  No 
one  is  transferred  to  the  care  of  servants,  or  abandoned  to 
his  own  resources  to  find  his  way  out  as  best  he  can.  They 
offer  us  a  good  model,  too,  in  deference  towards  old  people ; 
»nd  especially  in  the  form  in  which  that  deference  is  niani- 
tested.  Again,  they  are  far  away  our  masters  in  the  courte¬ 
sies  of  language,  and  in  the  iiifiiiite  dexterity  and  readiness 
of  their  compliments.  Their  esprit  is  so  full  of  a  propos  that 
they  are  rarely  baffled  by  a  difficulty  ;  they  twist  out  of  an 
uncertain  position  by  a  well-imagined  phrase.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  an  example.  The  old  Due  de  Doudeauville 
(better  known  in  Charles  X.’s  time  as  Sosthene  de  la  Rixdie- 
Ibucauld)  was  a  type  of  the  grandes  mtinihres  (fau  re/ni-i. 
He  w.is  a  superb  specimen  of  a  gentleman,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  almost  the  last  representative  of  the  great  school  of 
manners,  which  faded  away  with  legitimate  royalty.  He 
w,i*  slowly  coming  down  stairs  one  afternoon,  from  a  visit, 
*hen  he  met  a  youngster  of  twenty,  bounding  up,  tliree 
•tej*  at  a  time,  to  the  drawini-room,  which  he  had  just 
quitted.  Both  stopped  short.  Tlie  duke,  by  right  of  age, 
itowl  against  the  wall ;  the  boy,  four  stairs  below  him,  sto^ 
ujainst  the  banisters.  Both  l)o  »ed  low,  both  were  bare- 
«*deil,  neither  would  pass  the  other.  “  Je  vous  en  prie, 
monsieur,”  said  the  duke,  waving  his  hat  towards  the  first 
k  '  Monsieur  le  Due,”  replied  the  other.  So 

wy  might  have  stopived  till  now  (this  happened  in  1855), 
•t  sfter  the  fifth  or  sixth  invitation  from  the  old  gentleman 
me  young  one  had  not  solved  the  difficulty  by  an  inspira, 


tion.  With  a  smile,  and  bending  to  his  knees,  he  stepped 
up,  saying,  “  J’obeis,  Monsieur  le  Due  ;  Tolveissance  est  le 
premier  devoir  de  la  jeunesse.”  Tlmt  is  what  the  French 
call  “  saving  the  honor  of  the  flag ;  ”  but  it  is  not  every- 
boily,  even  in  France,  who  would  have  iuvente<l  the  solu¬ 
tion.  This  story  shows  how  close  is  the  connection  between 
manners  and  language,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  complete 
in  one,  without  thorough  command  of  the  other.  The  best 
manners  may  be  paralyzed  by  want  of  words;  there  are 
positions  from  which  they  alone  cannot  c.xtricate,  and  which 
need  a  ready  tongue  as  well  as  graceful  physical  forms. 
This  element  of  the  subject  must,  however,  be  considered 
by  itself,  at  another  time ;  the  influence  of  language  is  too 
larite  a  question  to  Ire  discussed  incidentally. 

The  attitude  of  Frenchmen  towanls  each  other  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  subject ;  it  presents,  on  the  whole,  a  different  character 
from  that  assumed  by  the  women,  or  by  society  in  its  mixed 
nature.  Tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  the  same  varni.sh,  of  the 
same  veneering,  of  the  same  external  courtesies,  especially 
between  slight  ac((uaintance8 ;  but  as  the  object  is  not  the 
same,  as  the  desire  to  please  does  nut  exist  between  men  as 
it  does  between  the  sexes,  it  follows,  naturally  enough,  that 
there  is  less  reality,  and  consequently  less  sincerity.  Here 
the  old  accusation  of  wilful  sham,  which  has  been  so  often 
brought  against  French  manners,  is  well  founded  ;  for  the 
men  adopt  in  their  mutual  relations  a  series  of  forms  ap¬ 
parently  indicative  of  resjject,  of  sympathy,  of  deference, 
while  no  such  feelings,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  them, 
are  in  their  hearts.  And  though  this  same  charge  applies, 
in  less  degree,  to  other  people  than  the  French;  though 
some  sort  of  falseness  is  inevitable  in  th.at  part  of  our 
conduct  towards  each  other  which  we  call  manners ;  thoui'h, 
after  all,  no  one  is  deceived  by  mere  seeming  signs,  because 
every  one  is  well  aware  that  ihev  cover  no  solid  substance, 
these  signs  arc*  so  developed  in  h  ranee,  they  occupy  so  large 
a  place  there  in  the  outside  of  life,  they  constitute  so  strik¬ 
ing  a  feature  of  the  national  aspect,  that  the  contradiction 
between  what  they  look  to  be,  anil  what  we  know  they  are, 
becomes  particularly  glaring.  This  contradiction  assumes 
more  importance  still  when  it  is  measured  by  the  moral  re¬ 
sults  by  which  it  is  now  surrounded.  The  considerations 
which  were  indicated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article 
assert  themselves  with  special  force  when  they  are  a^iplied 
to  men  alone.  In  women  we  are  tempted  to  excuse  frivolity 
and  surface  pleasantness  and  the  shallowness  of  ceremony. 
In  them  those  insufficiencies  are  perhaps  inherent  to  the  part 
they  play ;  and,  furthermore,  they  atone  largely  for  them  by 
charm,  and  by  the  solid  service  which  they  render  in  strug¬ 
gling,  by  every  means,  to  hold  stK-iety  together.  But  for 
men  none  of  these  excuses  can  be  invoked.  Men  represent 
other  objects,  other  duties :  men  constitute  the  n.ation,  in 
its  public  sense ;  and  if  we  find  the  nation  palpably  demor¬ 
alized,  —  not  only  without  principles  or  convictions,  but  al¬ 
most  without  even  opinions,  —  we  are  justified  in  regarding 
men,  in  this  question  of  manners,  with  a  suspicion  that  we 
do  not  extend  to  women.  If  every  thing  else  in  France 
stood  on  a  solid  basis,  if  relisious  faith  were  even  general, 
if  jHilitical  convictions  existed  fbrother  than  individual  pur- 
jmses,  if  there  were  such  a  feelinw  as  mutual  respect,  if 
we  could  perceive  the  great  moral  ties  which  hold  a  nation 
together,  then  it  might  be  fairly  urged  that  the  sham  of 
e.xcessive  courtesy  between  men  is  a  valueless  exception,  and 
that  the  regular  practice  of  public  virtues  and  the  recog¬ 
nized  community  of  action  for  great  ends  take  away  all  im¬ 
portance  from  it.  But  we  see.  or  think  we  sec,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sham  of  what  we  call  exaggerated  manners, 
is  but  p;irt  of  an  entire  system  of  unreality,  in  which  pro¬ 
fessions,  almost  everywhere,  supply  the  place  of  acts;  in 
which  duty,  self-sacrifice,  and  earnestness  are  nearly  undis- 
coverable  qualities.  This  is  why  we  are  forced  to  ask 
ourselves,  unwillingly  enough,  if  there  be  not  absolute  harm 
in  what  we  might  otherwise  regard  as  only  an  attractive 
weakness;  this  is  why  the  manners  of  the  men  of  France 
may  possibly  deserve  to  be  classed  amongst  their  national 
defects. 

This,  however,  is  such  delicate  ground,  the  faculty  of  ap¬ 
preciating  its  nature  and  its  dangers  varies  so  widely  with 
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the  accidents  of  position  and  of  personal  prejudice  and  ex¬ 
perience,  that  it  cannot  be  approached  without  excessive 
precautions,  or  without  reservinjr  for  everybody  the  fullest 
riiflit  of  difference  of  view.  It  is  but  an  opinion  —  one 
opinion — that  can  be  expressed  here;  that  opinion  may  be 
totally  incorrect ;  but  circumstances,  unhappily,  seem  to  jus¬ 
tify  it.  And  yet,  one  shrinks  from  the  assertion  that  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  contains  so  much  that  is  winnin;(  and  pleasant, 
so  much  that  seems  to  sotlen  and  unite,  is  really,  after  all, 
nothing  but  rottenness,  as  so  many  other  French  theories 
have  jiroved  themselves  to  be.  If  nearly  every  thing  hud 
not  broken  down  during  the  last  two  years,  it  would  have 
Ix-en  easy  to  defend  the  ostensible  deceits  which  make  up 
so  much  of  our  neighbors’  manners.  Until  1870,  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  one  of  those  of  which  it  may  be  urged  that  “  la 
forme  couvre  le  fond ;  ”  but,  with  all  good-will  and  sympathy, 
that  cannot  now  be  said.  Absence  of  convictions  seems  to 
be  so  essential  an  element  of  French  eharacU-r  to-day,  that 
manners  take  their  place  with  all  the  rest,  and  come  in  for 
their  sh.are  of  the  mistrust  with  which  we  cannot  help  re- 
g.ariling  the  entire  moral  condition  of  the  country.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  question  losii  it  special  nature,  —  it  be¬ 
comes  one  of  the  elements  of  the  whole  position,  and  should 
he  mejtsured  by  the  same  rules  that  we  apply  to  other  and 
graver  questions.  Wliere  all,  or  nearly  all,  is  failure, — 
where  national  action  has  sunk  below  the  standard  which 
we  find  elsewhere,  and  which,  allowing  for  variations  of 
shape  and  detail,  we  thought  we  had  thus  far  found  in 
France  itself,  —  the  manners  of  tlie  men  cannot  be  ab¬ 
stracted  from  the  mass ;  we  are  forced  to  take  them  as  one 
of  the  external  signs  of  an  inner  state,  not  as  the  special 
manifestation  of  pure  courtesies.  If  what  h.is  lH:eu  already 
sail!  about  the  closeness  of  the  tie  Ixdween  character  and 
manners  is  re.ally  true,  —  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
argument  can  hie  disputed,  —  the  value  of  manners  neces- 
sarilj-  falls  with  that  of  character ;  we  cease  to  be  able  to 
consider  manners  as  a  distinct  and  separate  subject,  dejiend- 
ing  on  itself  alone.  Tlie  women  we  can  put  aside ;  they 
have  their  uses  and  their  purpose  ;  we  can  also  admit  and 
approve  the  stmlieil  deferences  which  the  men  generally 
show  towards  women,  for  it  may  be  taken  as  the  evidence 
of  justifiable  and  even  necessary  or  useful  homage;  it  is 
when  we  look  at  the  men  alone,  that  the  difficulty  stands  out 
in  all  its  force.  When  men,  after  bowing  to  the  ground,  and 
employing  all  the  delicacies  of  speech  and  compliment,  all 
the  flatteries  of  form,  abuse  eacn  other  directly  they  have 
parteil,  they  can  scarcely  expect  lookers-on  to  reganl  them 
or  their  manners  with  much  confidence,  now  that  their  other 
public  doings  partake  of  the  same  illogical  unreality.  It  is 
almost  refreshing  to  observe — and  the  fact  should  be  in¬ 
sisted  on  as  a  hopeful  sign  —  that  in  certain  cases,  simpli¬ 
city,  naturalness,  and  even  a  shade  of  roughness,  are  coming 
into  use,  as  if  the  better  class  of  minds  no  longer  consent 
to  go  on  shamming.  Ceremony  is  still  the  rule,  the  almost 
universal  rule,  but  exceptions  are  creeping  out;  and  with¬ 
out  defending  for  one  instant  the  adoption  of  indifference 
or  coldness,  or  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  elaborate 
forms  which  once  constituted  great  manners,  it  may,  at  all 
events,  be  suggested,  that  the  particular  position  of  France  at 
this  moment  does  authorize,  amongst  uie  men,  a  lessening 
of  the  practice  of  general  deceptions  towards  each  other. 

The  whole  moral  interest  of  the  matter  lies  in  this  part 
of  it.  Even  if  the  manners  of  the  women  are  open  to  some 
criticism,  from  the  higher  points  of  view,  at  all  events  it  may 
be  urged  that  they  are  not  really  more  illusory  than  they 
su%  elsewhere ;  and  that  any  blame  which  they  may  deserve, 
is  merited  about  e(|ually  in  other  countries.  But  excessive 
courtesies  between  men,  who  neither  like  nor  respect  each 
other,  are,  in  this  generation,  peculiar  to  France;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  invent  an  argument  in  their  defence.  Why  are 
such  courtesies  put  on  r  What  are  they  intended  to  ex¬ 
press  ?  What  real  meaning  do  they  hide  ?  Of  course,  it 
may  be  said,  and  with  much  truth,  that  such  exaggerations 
are  not  universal ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  ordinary  rule  amongst  educated  persons,  and 
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that  foreigners  have  the  right  to  look  at  tliem  as  constitut¬ 
ing  a  normal  habit  amongst  the  bi'tter  classes.  That  bein'' 
so,  do  we  go  too  far  in  thinking,  that  the  sooner  the  better 
classes  abandon  mere  forms,  which  niiiy  now  he  cla«s,.j 
amongst  other  useless  deceits,  the  sooner  will  they  benin 
so  far  as  this  particular  evidence  of  their  character  is  ton! 
cerned,  to  grow  towards  reality  and  principle  ?  There  was 
a  time  when  mere  forms  were  a  necessary  element  of  pol¬ 
ished  education;  but  the  entire  organization  of  society  has 
become  so  chau'ged,  that  no  argument  of  necessity  c;in  be 
invoked  in  our  time.  People  are  now  free  to  be  what  they 
are  like  ;  tliere  are  still  abundant  laws  which  regulate  tht 
conditions  of  our  contact  with  e.acli  other ;  but  as  those  laws 
are  everywhere  drifting  towards  naturalness  and  simplicity, 
the  maintenance  of  meaningless  ceremony  can  no  longer  lie 
defended.  And  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  ex|)ected  that  a  man¬ 
ifest  change  of  manners  will  be  one  of  the  consiijuenccs 
jinxluced  by  the  recent  disasters  of  France.  If  those  dis¬ 
asters  hail  brought  about  results  in  other  and  graver  ques¬ 
tions,  we  might  sjieculate  on  the  effects  which  they  nii.dit  lie 
exjiected  to  induce  in  this  comparatively  trifling  detiil  of 
pure  forms.  But  as,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  F rauce  has  “  for¬ 
gotten  nothing  and  learned  nothing  ”  since  the  simimcr  of 
1870,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  real  eharn'e 
will  arise  in  the  external  fashions  of  its  men. 

For  the  women  we  can  scarcely  wish  for  change.  When 
we  know  them  well,  when  we  have  grown  to  them  by  habit, 
we  cease  to  feel,  or  even  to  jierceive,  the  peculiarities  which 
strike  us  at  first  sight;  we  forget  our  prejudices,  we  actvpt 
the  exaggerations  wliich  shocked  us  when  we  wen-  new¬ 
comers.  It  is  then,  and  only  then,  that  we  can  fairly  julh'e 
or  accurately  compare ;  it  is  tlieti  that  we  become  able  to 
appreciate  that  inten.sely  French  thing,  “charm;”  it  is 
then  that  we  can  measure  the  degrees  and  sorts  of  pleasure 
which  the  manners  of  the  hiijher  tyiies  of  French  women 
are  capable  of  provoking.  The  political  comlition  of  a 
country,  however  bad  it  may  be,  cannot  be  urged  as  a  mo¬ 
tive  for  the  abandonment  of  graceful  courtesies  between 
men  and  women,  or  as  an  argument  against  the  arms  which 
some  French  women  employ  with  such  singular  dexteriy. 
But  as  against  the  men  alone,  the  situation  may  lie  ililTer- 
ently  viewed  :  there  we  may  appeal  to  all  our  old  theories 
of  frankness,  sincerity,  and  honesty,  and  may,  nut  unfairly, 
urge  that  amongst  the  elements  of  the  moral  renovation  of 
which  France  has  so  much  need,  the  manners  of  the  tuea 
will  gain  by  a  return  to  truth. 

Viewing  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and  renewing  the 
reservations  which  have  already  been  expressed,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  is  a  marked  contrailictiou  between  French 
manners  and  the  moral  state  which  the  grace  and  courtesy 
of  these  manners,  if  they  were  real,  would  necessarily 
imply.  But  this  is  in  no  way  a  moilern  fact.  Those  man¬ 
ners,  since  they  first  were  formed,  have  co-existed  with  the 
moral  defects  wliich  we  observe  to-day  ;  there  has  lieen  no 
change  in  either;  French  character,  French  qualities, 
French  shortcomings,  have  been  the  same  for  centuries. 
Recent  events  have  brought  them  into  vivid  light,  but  those 
events  have  not  created  them.  History  shows  us,  it  we  lixii 
at  it  with  that  object,  that  the  race  has  been  what  it  is 
since  Louis  Treize  was  king.  The  absence  of  correlation 
between  the  inner  state  and  its  outward  manifestations  Iru 
existed  since  manners  were  invented  :  there  has  always 
been  the  same  polish  on  the  surface,  the  same  absence  of 
convictions  underneath.  Tliis  generation  inherited  tlie 
contradiction,  and  has  perpetuated  it ;  the  blame  which  it 
deserves  is  limited  to  tliat.  It  found  itself  in  presence  ol  a 
tradition  —  a  winning,  soilening  trailition  —  whose  entire 
aspect  was  agreeable,  which  was  handed  onwards  by  its 
ancestors  as  one  of  the  prides  of  France ;  it  took  it,  and  it 
kept  it,  without  asking  whetlier  it  expressed  the  truth. 
The  question  now  lies  between  reality  and  charm;  old 
habits  and  old  preferences  are  so  strong,  that  charm  will 
probably  retain  its  place ;  for  the  whole  race  must  chan;te 
its  nature  before  it  will  own  that  reality  is  a  higher  merit 
i  still. 
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NICOLAS  POUSSIN. 

Axdely,  in  Normandy,  was  the  birthplace  of  Nicolas 
Poussin.  Andely  is  a  smalltown,  of  some  antiquity,  having 
ffTiiwn  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  monastery  burned  by  the  Eng- 
(tlish  in  inO,  and  is  now  called  Grand  Andely;  forming, 
tis'ether  with  Petit  Andely,  a  neighboring  hamlet,  the  som- 
j^feciure  of  Les  Andelys.  Poussin,  born  in  1694,  was  four 
years  younger  than  Simon  Voiiet,  the  favorite  painter  of 
foehelieu  and  Louis  XIII.  Vouet  was  the  master  of  Le 
Saeiir,  who,  escaping  his  hands,  blossomed  into  uncertain 
and  brief-lived  beauty ;  but  he  formed  Le  Brun,  the  high 
priest  of  Louis  XIV.  art,  and  is  therefore  commonly  called 
the  founder  of  the  French  school.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
Vouet  trained  the  decorative  painters  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.;  but  the  belief  that  he  is,  therefore,  the  father  of 
French  painting,  can  be  held  only  by  those  who  maintain 
the  Catholic  theory,  which  ignores  the  movement  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  sees  in  the  wars  of  religion  the  salvation 
of  the  State. 

In  histories  of  modern  art,  Poussin  is  always  ranked  with 
the  Italian  school.  But  the  quality  of  his  genius  is  even 
more  essentially  French  than  that  of  Le  Brun,  and  Imth 
these  men  descend  in  as  direct  a  line  from  France  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  thetn  we  have  surviving  proof  of 
the  division  of  the  land.  Le  Brun,  and  his  precursor  Vouet, 
are  tlie  exponents  in  art  of  triumphant  authority  ;  but  the 
losthinK-s  of  the  Renaissance  linger  in  the  breast  of  Pous¬ 
sin.  In  him  revive  the  dying  embers  of  that  quivering 
flame  which  the  reaction.ory  party  had  well-nigh  succeeded 
in  putting  out  on  the  soil  of  France.  “  E  non  ci  si  pensa 
qiianto  sangue  costa.”  In  the  elevation  of  mind  which  sus¬ 
tained  the  solitarj-  Poussin,  in  the  uncertain  beauty  too 
soon  extinct  with  the  life  of  Le  Sueur,  we  see  the  only 
fruit  borne  by  a  tree  on  which  we  early  count  a  thousand 
blossoms.  A  wealth  of  power  was  put  forth  when  France 
gave  birth  to  the  great  enamellers  of  Limoges,  the  great 
glass  painters,  the  great  sculptors,  painters,  architects  of 
the  Rcuiiissance.  To  name  Courtois,  Lionard,  Pinaigrier, 
Clouet,  Cousin,  Goujon,  De  Lorme,  Biillant,  is  to  name  but 
a  liamlful  amongst  a  multitude.  This  is  the  plant  which 
vascutdown  ;  and  in  its  place,  well  befenced  and  guarded, 
floiirishcd  the  gaudv  parasite  of  courts,  from  which  a  vain 
cultivation  receivecl  the  apples  of  Sodom. 

Is  it  possible  that  Poussin,  a  born  Frenchman,  could 
wholly  escajH!  from  the  influences  which  were  paramount  in 
Lis  native  country  ?  An  answer  to  this  tjiiestion  can  only 
lie  obtained  from  a  critical  examination  of  his  work.  The 
first  thing  which  strikes  us,  when  we  come  in  contact  with  it 
in  any  large  quantity,  is  its  strangely  uneven  quality,  Much, 
of  course,  which  bears  his  name  is  spurious.  At  Munich, 
fiir  example,  two  paintings  in  the  Pinacothek  have  long 
been  attributed  to  him,  in  spite  of  protest.  And  a  good 
two-thirds,  at  least,  in  most  jmrtfolios  of  so-called  Poussin 
sketches  are  probably  forgeries.  But  it  is  diflicult  honestly 
to  be  very  positive.  Judgment  in  these  matters  is  swayed 
by  a  thou-^and  ill-appreciated  causes,  physical  conditions 
render  our  [lerceptions  less  or  more  sensitive,  so  that  to-day 
We  condemn,  and  to-morrow  we  hesitate.  Intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  work  of  indisputable  genuineness  is  our  only 
safeguaril ;  watermarks,  quality  of  paper,  choice  of  medium, 
nay  sometimes  furnish  negative  proof,  but  they  can  never 
be  relied  on  as  the  sole  support  of  unqualified  assertion, 
-knd  even  when  possessed  of  well-founded  knowledge,  we 
nay  not  be  quite  assured,  for  the  powers  of  the  most  high¬ 
ly-endowed  man  arc  subject  to  mysterious  fluctuations.  In 
the  ease  of  Poussin  there  is,  too,  unusual  difficulty  ;  for  in 
every  large  collection  of  his  work,  drawings  occur  which 
serve  as  connecting  links  between  the  genuine  and  the 
spunous.  'flieir  mere  presence  confuses  the  distinctness  of 
Mr  impressions,  and  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  draw  a 
fine  with  jirecision,  and  say,  “  Here  the  true  end,  and  the 
falw  begin.”  Yet  the  work  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us 
claims  not  to  lie  left  undefended  to  such  as  may  find  their 
laterest  iu  foisting  amongst  it  any  rubbish  of  dry  classicali- 
•y,  or  emptiness  of  sacred  subject;  and  until  some  sifting 


process  has  been  accomplished,  his  reputation  must  suffer 
daily.  The  sentiment  represented  in  Germany  by  “  Noch 
ein  solche  haben  die  Franzosen  als  grose  meister  einne- 
schmuggelt,”  is  so  far  just  that  it  is  based  on  knowledge  of  the 
poverty  of  the  work  exposed  as  Poussin’s  in  their  galleries 
and  museums.  To  this  rule  there  are,  however,  exceptions. 
Tlie  “  Dionysos  and  Midas  ”  at  Munich  is  one  of  Poussin’s 
masterpieces.  At  Vienna,  the  gallery  of  Prince  Lichten¬ 
stein  contains  several  charming  examples  ;  and  the  Albertina 
collection  has  many  good  drawings  by  the  master’s  hand, 
amongst  which  is  one  chalk  sketch  of  remarkable  beauty. 

Perhaps  the  quality  which  most  individualizes  Poussin’s 
conception  of  man  is  his  intense  sense  of  the  sympathetic 
union  of  humanity  and  niiture;  it  is  this  bias  which  is 
always  leading  him  to  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  classical 
conceptions  of  the  faun  and  satyr,  and  which  lends  a 
peculiar  coloring  to  his  treatment  of  Bivcchic  processions. 
“Dulce  periculum  est,  O  Lenaee !  seijui  deum  Cingentem  viridi 
tempora  pampino.”  Children,  instinct  with  the  most  fearless 
joviality,  inextrii-ably  tangled  in  a  wild  wreath  of  dogs, 
goats,  and  flowers,  press  through  the  forest  underwood, 
careering  after  old  Silenus,  more  drunk  with  the  excitement 
of  mad  frolic  than  their  leader  is  with  wine.  'They  look  as 
if  they  derived  nothing  but  the  most  innocent  enjoyment 
from  his  tipsy  merriment.  One  of  these  chiblren,  fatigued 
into  sleep,  is  the  subject  of  this  chalk  sketch  in  the 
Albertina.  Tlie  drawing  is  perfect  in  its  way,  spontaneous, 
and  full  of  charm.  The  green  vine-leaves  still  cling  about 
the  heated  temples,  ripples  of  gurgling  laughter  still  dimple 
the  childish  cheeks,  lingering  shadows  of  wild  excitement 
heighten  the  deep  abandonment  of  the  whole  attitmle,  and 
render  even  more  sensible  the  resistless  collapse  of  exhaust¬ 
ed  nature  weighing  down  the  rounded  limbs.  Tlie  simple 
means,  too,  by  which  this  is  achieved,  are  characteristic  of 
Poussin,  whose  severity  never  loses  charm,  and  whose  sim¬ 
plicity  lies  above  a  half-hidden  spring  of  luxuriance.  A 
few  choice  lines  foil  on  the  paper  with  faultless  precision 
and  grace.  And  this  sketch  lies  amongst  masses  of  draw¬ 
ings,  some  of  which  apiiear  to  have  equal  claims  to  authen¬ 
ticity,  but  none  of  wliich,  in  point  of  beauty,  will  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  it  for  a  moment. 

These  drawings,  even  in  character  of  subject,  are  wholly 
different ;  they  jvive  us  for  the  most  part  Scripture  scenes, 
treated  from  a  foebly  classical  point  of  view,  executed  in 
pen-and-ink,  slightly  washed  with  the  brush.  Instead  of 
the  unhesitating  intention  with  which  the  chalk  stroke 
sweeps  along,  a  faltering  wiry  line  encloses  ill-defined  forms. 
Still,  something  seems  to  forbid  the  rejection  of  the  entire 
mass  as  spurious ;  and  the  question  arises.  Was  the  genius 
of  Poussin,  like  that  of  Le  Sueur,  chilled  by  his  subject? 
Tiike,  for  example,  a  nude  study  by  Le  Sueur,  rein  objective 
dargestellt,  and  set  it  by  the  side  of  a  drawing  by  him  of 
some  Carthusian  monk  in  prayer.  Whereas  in  the  one  you 
have  the  full  bloom  of  artistic  pleasure,  in  the  other  you  are 
sensible  of  effort  made  to  receive  and  convey  an  impression, 
in  fulfilment,  as  it  were,  of  a  set  task.  The  sentiment  of  the 
devout  ascetic  is  foreign  to  the  sympathy  of  the  artist.  In 
the  art  of  the  seventeenth  century,  no  heat  of  religious 
fervor  vivifies  these  emaciated  forms.  Here  and  there, 
should  such  a  growth  appear,  it  is  but  sporadic,  and  indi¬ 
cates  no  general  state  of  feeling.  Nature  had  re-asserteil 
herself,  and  the  day  (then,  indeed,  somewhat  overcast)  had 
dawned  when  the  man  who  worshijiped  with  his  age 
honored  the  principles  of  life.  Perhaps  this  theory  might 
explain  frozen  feeling  and  chilled  fingers ;  but  in  many  of 
these  drawings  there  is  something  worse  than  mere  con¬ 
straint  :  there  is  nervous  uncertainty  to  be  accounted  for ; 
and  Poussin,  in  his  indisputably  genuine  work,  is  never 
wanting  in  sU'adily-sustained  aim.  “  Tlie  Finding  of 
Moses,”  a  drawing  which  has  been  made  jKipular  by  auto¬ 
type,  is  certainly  an  inferior  work.  It  is  absolutely  devoid 
of  geniality,  and  looks  as  if  Poussin  had  gone  to  school  with 
Vouet,  in  some  hour  when  Richelieu  had  ordered  off  the 
unwilling  Louis  XIII.  On  every  line  lies  the  iron  weight 
of  the  century,  ungilded  by  its  later  magnificence.  Digni¬ 
fied,  formal,  pseudo  classic,  eminently  scientific,  it  has 
nothing  which  would  be  called  in  modern  cant  interest- 
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inz;  ”  but  the  subject  is  definitely  conceived,  firmly 
prasped,  and  rendered  with  an  unerring  hand.  Every  fold 
of  draperv’  is  put  in  with  a  brush  whieh  advances  in  the 
assigned  direction  with  unrelenting  energy.  There  are  no 
mistakes,  no  corrections,  no  erasures ;  but  a  manifest  purpose 
of  creation  is  manifest  throughout. 

At  first,  so  marked  a  difference  in  mere  technical  excel¬ 
lence  wotdd  seem  to  condemn  forever  all  doubtful  work. 
It  would  be  well  for  Poussin’s  reputation  if  it  were  so. 
Much,  indeed,  bears  his  name  falsely ;  but  much  which 
seems  a  disgrace  to  his  fame  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  genuine. 
Poussin  has  done  a  great  work ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  be 
calle<l  a  great  master.  Born  amidst  the  convulsions  which 
closed  the  sixteenth  centurv,  his  youth  flourislied,  as  it 
might,  under  the  sha<low  of  the  stone  which  France  had 
rolle<l  to  the  mouth  of  her  own  grave.  Grave  well  guanled, 
but  not  by  angels.  From  the  dull  provincial  lessons  of  Va- 
rin,  at  Beauvais,  he  fletl  to  Paris.  ITiere  his  genius,  wed¬ 
ded  to  the  teaching  of  Duchesne,  produced  work  whieh  was 
but  a  dubious  hybrid ;  whieh  not  inaccurately  represents  the 
sterile  and  exhausted  character  of  the  age.  Auer  n'stless 
wandering,  he  found  at  last,  in  Rome,  some  semblance  of 
that  creative  joy  whieh  was  banished  from  the  land  of  his 
birth.  The  great  days  were  indeed  pone ;  hut  some  re¬ 
flection  of  their  briglitness  lingered  yet.  Poussin,  aged 
thirty,  learned  of  Domenichino  and  Andrea  Sacchi,  —  S:icehi 
whose  name  must  ever  stand  high  on  the  roll  of  the  Roman 
school.  Tlie  severity  and  simplicity  of  Sacehi’s  style,  his 
skilled  design,  his  enthusia!>m,  his  learning  and  cultivation, 
accor«led  hajipily  with  aspirations  whieh  were  natural  to 
Poussin.  From  this  moment  he  began  to  trust  in  others, 
and  to  have  confidence  in  himself.  At  first,  in  this  period 
of  his  second  pupilage,  he  executed  much  whieh  possesses 
as  little  individuality  as  his  e.arlier  work.  Drawings  exist, 
in  whieh  he  seems  to  have  incorporated  his  impressions  of 
tlie  Umbrian  school.  Then  comes  the  time  n'presented  by 
such  comj>ositions  as  “  The  Finding  of  Moses,”  many  points 
in  whieh  indicate  that  he  is  still  lalmring  under  difficulties 
occasioned  by  imperfect  mastery  of  technic.  And  at  last 
dawn  the  days  which  give  us  tlie  “  Dionysos  and  Midas  ” 
of  Munich  ;  the  “  B.occhanalian  Dance,”  and  “  B.acchanalian 
Festival,”  of  the  English  National  Gallery.  Ilis  develop¬ 
ment  had  been  slow  and  uncertain  ;  and  his  earlier  work  of 
no  value  cxccmt  as  illustrating  his  career.  Society,  in  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.,  whatever  were  its  vices,  had  one  con¬ 
spicuous  merit,  —  its  ch.aracter  was  strong  enough  to  give  a 
marked  tone  to  the  art  of  the  day.  But  when  Poussin  was 
young,  it  was  otherwise.  Tlie  p'renehmen  of  his  time  held 
no  faith,  no  hope,  no  interest,  in  common.  It  had  come  to 
be  felt  in  France,  that  the  striyings  of  thought,  searching 
after  the  hiilden  significance  of  fonns,  brought  nothing  but 
ill  to  the  State.  It  was  felt  that  mental  effort  shouul  be 
directed  properly  to  the  inyestigation  of  these  forms  alone. 
In  the  domain  of  letters,  “  truth  has  often  trembled  on  the 
verge  of  law  ;”  but  the  evil  tendencies  of  unfettered  thought 
are  not  so  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  State  police,  in  the  world 
of  art ;  and  Spain,  perhaps,  is  the  only  country  whieh  has 
taken  a  hint  from  Plato,  and  placed  her  painters  under  legal 
censorship.  In  France,  Poussin  was  alone,  but  free.  Within 
the  safe  limits  of  the  accidental,  he  could  not  rest ;  for,  ly¬ 
ing  on  their  borders,  he  saw  a  heavy  cloud  of  mystery,  and 
knew  that  the  courts  of  the  temple  were  without  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  For  him,  the  past  was  no  mere  wardrolie,  from 
which  he  might  supply  himself  with  a  varied  succession  of 
the  costumes  best  fitted  for  representation ;  but  a  veil  through 
which  the  actual  became  visible,  —  a  veil  whose  thin  folds 
did  not  obscure  the  eternal  sameness  of  human  life,  but  ren¬ 
dered  its  features  more  strangely  beautiful. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  when  Poussin  issues  into 
final  and  triumphant  exercise  of  his  own  powers,  his  national 
characteristics  assert  themselves  in  full  force.  lie  is  French 
in  selection  of  form.  The  clear,  defined,  spare,  and  supple 
shapes  of  his  nymphs  betray  their  kinship  with  the  Diana 
of  Anet,  with  their  world-renowned  sister  sof  the  “  Fontaine 
des  Innocens,”  modelled  by  Goujon  in  such  unmysterious 
mystery  of  refined  accentuation.  He  is  French  in  color, 
with  an  instinctive  preference  for  modulations  in  the  high- 
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est  key,  —  that  key  in  which  a  skilled  player  caught  a  nev- 
er-to-bc-rivalled  note  of  piercing  clearness,  the  delicate  har¬ 
mony  of  the  faience  of  Oiron,  which  wc  call  Henri  II.  ij 
this  triumph  of  French  art,  the  very  limit  is  anproachwl 
which  separates  pale,  subtly-refined  color  from  tWt  which 
is  thin  and  harsh.  If  we  set  it  beside  the  gorgeous  niaiuii- 
ficence  of  L’rliino,  its  strange  white,  and  fitful  gleauiin? 
yellow,  and  weird  magic  threadings  of  black,  cry  to  us  like 
the  pure  notes  of  the  “  sharp  violin,”  piercing  the  full- 
throated  richness  of  the  “  sacred  organ.”  He  is  French  in 
sentiment.  No  suggestive  mysticism,  no  sombre  (ici  p«.  at¬ 
tract  him.  “  Gerade  die  tiefe  so  einsain  ist  als  die  huhe.” 
says  Jean  Paul.  But  the  obscurity  of  the  iKittomless  abvsj 
cannot  allure  the  typical  French  mind.  If  it  recpiire  soli- 
tilde,  let  it  be  the  loneliness  of  mountain-tops,  with  their 
sharp,  thin  air,  and  boundless  horizon.  He  is  French  in 
treatment  of  subject.  He  can  be  dignified,  yet  not  dull;  li. 
centious,  yet  not  coarse.  Tlie  common,  vulgar  as|)cct  of  a 
common,  vulgar  incident  does  not  e.xist  for  his  eyes.  Four 
good-fbr-nothing  little  vagabonds,  robbing  an  orchard,  are 
transformed  into  four  thievish  Cupids,  who  eliiiib,  and  eat. 
and  sijuabble  over  their  booty,  with  more  than  mortal  grace 
and  greediness.  The  orchard  is  a  garden,  and  the 
crablied  apple-trees  are  trees  from  a  child’s  dreainland, 
whose  lithe  boughs  sway  under  the  weight  of  heavy,  golden 
fruit.  Again,  the  pathetic  sorrow  of  a  band  of  chiidren,  la¬ 
menting  their  lost  playfellow,  is  moulded  by  his  imagination 
into  a  lovely  poem.  A  veiled  figure  closes  the  pulacc-gater, 
and  over  the  threshold  passes  the  mournful  funeral  proces¬ 
sion  of  a  little  dead  Love.  The  child-corpse  is  borne  aloft  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  weeping  companions,  to  an  inunortal 
shrine,  in  the  far-shining  temple  of  the  gotls. 

Thus  Poussin  holds  a  refining  charm ;  every  thing  sordid 
and  mean  is  transmuted  by  its  touch ;  even  ileath  is  hut  a 
transparent  shadow,  through  whieh  shines  the  light  of  life. 
His  day  is  a  day  of  paradise  ;  south  winds  blow  amidst  eter¬ 
nal  fruit  and  blossoms ;  the  cruelty  ot  the  beast  is  but 
strength  ;  the  nierriinent  of  children  a  perfect  joy ;  flic  sa¬ 
tyr,  lurking  in  secret  shades,  comes  forth  to  m  ike  fast  the 
link  with  man.  And  when  the  noon  of  revel  is  past,  and 
twilight  falls,  the  hush  is  sacred ;  it  brings  the  hour  of  the 
elders,  who,  clad  in  white,  glistening  robes,  jiass  along  the 
valleys,  holding  solemn  converse  of  that  which  has  gone  be¬ 
fore,  and  shall  follow  after. 


“NO  LIVING  VOICE.” 

“  How  do  you  account  for  it  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  account  for  it  at  all.  I  don’t  pretend  to  undc^ 
stand  it.” 

“  You  think,  then,  that  it  was  really  supern  atural?” 

“  We  know  so  little  what  Nature  comprehciids,  what 
are  its  powers  and  limits,  —  that  we  can  scarcely  sjieak  of 
any  thing  that  happens  as  beyond  it  or  above  it.” 

“  And  you  are  cert.-un  that  this  did  happen  ?  ” 

“  Quite  certain ;  of  that  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.” 

Tlicse  sentences  passed  between  two  gentlemen  in  the 
drawing-room  of  a  country-house,  where  a  small  family 
party  was  assembled  after  dinner ;  and  in  consequence  ot 
a  lull  in  the  conversation,  occurring  at  the  moment,  they 
were  distinctly  heard  by  nearly  everybody  iireseiit.  Curi¬ 
osity  was  excited,  and  inquiries  were  eagerly  pressed  as  to 
the  nature  or  superntiture  of  the  event  under  discussion. 
“  A  ghost  story  !  ”  cried  one  ;  “  oh,  delightful !  we  must 
and  will  hear  it.”  “  Oh !  please,  no,”  said  another ;  “1 
should  not  sleep  all  night  —  and  yet  I  am  dying  with 
curiosity.”  _ 

Others  seemed  inclined  to  treat  the  question  rather  fron 
a  rational  or  psychological  point  of  view,  and  would  haie 
started  a  discussion  upon  ghosts  in  general,  each  giving  Ins 
own  experience ;  but  these  were  brought  back  by  the  voice 
of  the  nostess,  crying,  “  Question,  question  1  ”  and  the  first 
speakers  were  warmly  urged  to  explain  wdiat  particJlsr 
event  had  formed  the  subject  of  their  conversation. 

“  It  was  you,  Mr.  Browne,  who  said  you  could  nut  account 
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for  it ;  J’®**  ***^  rnatter-of-fact  person,  that 

we  feel  doubly  anxious  to  hear  what  wouilerlul  occurrence 
could  have  made  you  look  so  jjrave  and  earnest.” 

“  Thank  you,”  sai.i  Mr.  Browne.  “  I  am  a  matter-of-fact 
person,  1  confess ;  and  I  was  speaking  of  a  fact ;  though  I 
must  be"  to  be  excused  sayinir  any  more  about  it.  It  is  an 
old  story ;  but  I  never  even  think  of  it  without  a  feeling  of 
distress ;  and  I  should  not  like  to  stir  up  such  keen  and 
hauntin  '  memories,  merely  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  curi¬ 
osity.  I  relating  to  ^fr.  Smith,  in  few  words,  an  adven¬ 
ture  whii  h  belell  me  in  Italy,  many  years  ago ;  giving  him 
the  naketl  facts  of  the  case,  in  refutation  of  a  theory  which 
he  h.ad  been  proiwumiing.” 

“Xow,  we  don’t  want  theories,  and  we  won’t  have  naked 
facts;  they  are  hardly  proper,  at  any  time,  and  at  this 
period  of  tlte  year ;  with  snow  ujwn  the  ground,  they  would 
be  most  unseasonable ;  but  we  must  have  that  story,  fully 
and  feelingly  related  to  us ;  and  we  promise  to  give  it  a 
respectful  hearin",  implicit  belief,  and  unltounded  sympa¬ 
thy.  So,  draw  round  the  fire,  all  of  you,  and  let  Mr.  Browne 
hc-in.” 

Poor  Mr.  Browne  turned  pale  and  red,  his  lips  quiv¬ 
ered,  his  entreaties  to  be  excused  became  <juite  plaintive ; 
Imthisiood-nature,  and  jMjrhaps,  also,  the  consciousness  that 
he  coufd  really  interest  his  hearers,  led  him  to  overcome 
his  reluctance ;  and,  after  exacting  a  solemn  promise  that 
there  should  be  no  jesting  or  levity  in  regard  to  what  he 
had  to  tell,  he  cleared  his  throat  twice  or  thrice,  an<l  in  a 
hesitating,  nervous  tone,  began  as  follows  :  — 

“  It  was  in  the  spring  of  18 — .  I  had  been  at  Rome  dur- 
ini'die  Holy  Week,  and  had  taken  a  place  in  the  diligence 
for  Naples.  There  were  two  routes  :  one  by  way  of  Terra- 
cina,  and  the  other  by  the  Via  Latina,  more  inland.  Tlie 
diligence,  which  made  the  journey  only  twice  a  week,  fol¬ 
lowed  these  routes  alternately,  so  that  each  road  was  trav¬ 
ersed  only  once  in  seven  days.  I  chose  the  inland  route ; 
and,  atler  a  long  day ’s  journey,  arrived  at  Ceprano,  where 
we  halted  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  we  started 
again  very  early ;  and  it  was  scarcely  yet  diiylight,  when  we 
reached  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town.  There  our  passjiorts  were  examined ;  and,  to  my 
great  dismay,  I  was  informed  that  mine  was  not  m  regie. 
It  was  covered,  indeed,  with  stamps  and  signatures,  not  one 
of  which  had  been  procured  without  some  cost  and  trouble ; 
but  one  ‘  visa  ’  yet  was  wanting,  and  that  the  all-imiiortant 
one,  without  which  none  couhl  enter  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

1  was  obliged,  theretbre,  to  alight,  and  to  send  my  wretched 
passport  back  to  Rome,  my  wretched  self  being  doomed  to 
remain  under  police  surveillance  at  Ceprano,  until  the  dili¬ 
gence  should  bring  it  back  to  me  on  that  day  week,  at 
soonest. 

“  I  took  up  my  abode  at  the  hotel  where  I  had  passed 
the  previous  night,  and  there  I  presently  received  a  visit 
from  the  Capo  di  Polizia,  who  told  me  very  civilly  that  I 
must  present  myself,  every  morning  and  evening,  at  his 
bureau;  but  that  [  might  have  liberty  to  ‘  circulate  ’  in  the 
ncighborhoo  1  during  the  day.  I  grew  so  weary  of  this  dull 
place,  that,  after  I  had  explored  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town,  I  began  to  extend  my  walks  to  a  greater  distance ; 
and  as  I  always  reported  myself  to  the  police  before  night, 

1  met  with  no  objection  on  their  part. 

“  One  day,  however,  when  I  had  been  as  far  as  Alatri, 
and  was  returning  on  foot,  night  overtook  me.  I  had  lost 
my  way,  and  could  not  tell  ho  .v  far  I  might  be  from  mv 
destination.  I  was  very  tired,  and  had  a  heavy  knapsack 
on  my  shoulders,  packed  with  stones  and  relics  from  the 
rains  of  the  old  Pclasgic  fortress,  which  I  had  been  explor- 
ia»,  besides  a  number  of  old  coins,  and  a  lamp  or  two, 
which  I  had  purchased  there.  I  could  discern  no  signs  of 
any  human  habitation ;  and  the  hills,  covered  with  wood, 
seemed  to  shut  me  in  on  every  side.  I  was  beginning  to 
think  seriously  of  looking  out  for  some  sheltered  spot  under 
a  thicket,  in  which  to  p.ass  the  night,  when  the  welcome 
smnd  of  a  footstep  behind  me  fell  upon  my  ears.  Pres- 
Mtlv,  a  man,  dressed  in  the  usual  long,  shaggy  coat  of  a 
shepherd,  overtook  me ;  and,  hearing  of  my  difficulty,  offered 
to  conduct  me  to  a  house  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road. 


where  I  might  obtain  a  lodging:  before  we  reached  the 
spot,  he  told  me  that  the  house  in  question  was  an  inn,  and 
that  he  was  the  landlord  of  it.  He  had  not  much  custom, 
he  said,  so  he  employed  himself  in  shepherding  during  the 
day ;  but  he  could  make  me  comfortable,  and  give  me  a 
good  sujipcr,  also ;  better  than  I  should  expect,  to  look  at 
fiim ;  but  he  had  been  in  different  circumstances  once,  and 
had  lived  in  service  in  good  families,  and  knew  how  things 
ought  to  be,  and  what  a  nignore  like  myself  was  usetl  to. 

“  The  house  to  which  he  took  me,  seemed,  like  its  owner, 
to  have  seen  better  days.  It  was  a  large,  rambling  place,  and 
much  dilapidated,  but  it  was  tolerably  comfortable  within ; 
and  my  landlord,  after  he  had  thrown  oil’  his  sheepskin  coat, 
prepared  me  a  good  and  savory  meal,  and  sat  down  to  look 
at  and  converse  with  me  while  I  ate  it.  I  dnl  not  much 
like  the  look  of  the  fellow ;  but  he  seemed  anxious  to  be 
sociable,  and  told  me  a  great  deal  about  his  former  life, 
when  he  was  in  service,  expecting  to  receive  similar  confi¬ 
dences  from  me.  I  did  not  gratify  him  mucli,  but  one  must 
talk  of  something;  and  he  seemed  to  think  it  only  p;-oper 
to  express  an  interest  in  his  guests,  and  to  learn  as  much  of 
their  concerns  as  they  would  tell  him. 

“  I  went  to  bed  early,  intending  to  resume  my  journey  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  light.  My  landlord  took  up  my  knap¬ 
sack,  and  carried  it  to  my  room,  observing,  as  he  did  so, 
that  it  was  a  great  weight  tor  me  to  travel  with.  I  answered, 
jok  ingly,  that  it  contained  great  treasures,  referring  to  my 
coins  and  relics ;  of  course,  he  did  not  understand  me,  anil 
bi'fore  I  could  explain,  he  wished  me  a  most  happy  little 
night,  and  left  me. 

“  The  roo  n  in  which  I  found  myself  was  situated  at  the 
end  of  a  long  passage.  There  were  two  rooms  on  the  right 
side  of  this  passage,  and  a  window  on  the  left,  which  looked 
out  upon  a  yard  or  garden.  Having  taken  a  survey  of  the 
outside  of  the  house,  while  smoking  my  cigar,  after  dinner, 
when  the  moon  was  up  1  understood  exactly  the  jwsition  of 
my  chamber,  —  the  end  room  of  a  long,  narrow  wing,  pro- 
!  jecting  at  right  angles  from  the  main  building,  with  which 
I  it  was  connected  only  by  the  passage,  and  tlie  two  side 
rooms,  already  mentioned.  Please  to  bear  this  description 
I  carefully  in  mind  while  I  proceed. 

'  “  Before  getting  into  bed,  I  drove  into  tlie  floor,  close  to 

the  door,  a  small  gimlet,  which  formed  part  of  a  complicated 
pocket-knife  which  I  always  carried  with  me;  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  enter  the  room  without 
my  kno.*  ledge.  There  was  a  lock  to  the  door,  but  the  key 
would  not  turn  in  it ;  tliere  was  also  a  bolt,  but  it  would 
not  enter  the  hole  intended  for  it,  the  door  havin"  sunk, 
ajiparently,  from  its  proper  level.  I  satisfied  inyseTf,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  door  was  securely  fastened  by  my  gimlet,  and 
soon  fell  asleep. 

“  How  can  I  describe  the  strange  and  horrible  sensation 
which  oppressed  me,  as  I  woke  out  of  my  first  slumber  ?  I 
had  been  sleejiing  soundly ;  and  before  I  quite  recovered 
consciousness,  I  had  instinctively  risen  from  my  pillow,  and 
was  crouching  forward,  my  knees  drawn  up,  my  hands 
clasped  before  my  face,  and  my  whole  frame  quivering  with 
horror.  I  saw  nothing,  felt  nothing ;  but  a  sound  was  rin"- 
ing  in  my  ears  which  seemed  to  make  my  blood  run  cold. 
I  could  not  have  supposed  it  possible  that  any  mere  sound, 
whatever  might  be  its  nature,  could  have  produced  such  a 
revulsion  of  feeling,  or  inspired  such  intense  horror  as  1  then 
experienced.  It  was  not  a  cry  of  terror  that  I  heard ;  that 
would  have  roused  me  to  action :  nor  the  moaning  of  one 
in  pain ;  that  would  have  distressed  me,  and  called  forth 
sympathy,  rather  than  aversion.  True,  it  was  like  the 
groaning  of  one  in  anguish  and  despair,  but  not  like  any 
mortal  voice.  It  seemed  too  dreadful,  too  intense,  for  human 
utterance.  The  sound  had  begun,  while  I  was  fast  asleep, 
close  to  the  head  of  my  bed,  close  to  my  very  pillow ;  it 
continued  after  1  was  wide  awake,  —  a  long,  loud,  hollow, 
protracted  groan,  making  the  midnight  air  reverberate,  and 
then  dying  gradually  away,  until  it  ceased  entirely.  It  was 
some  minutes  before  I  could  at  all  recover  from  the  terrible 
impression,  which  seemed  to  stop  my  breath  and  paralyze 
my  limbs.  At  length,  I  began  to  look  about  me ;  for  the 
night  was  not  entirely  dark ;  and  I  could  discern  the  out- 


lines  of  the  room,  and  the  several  pieces  of  furniture  in  it. 
I  then  got  out  of  bed,  and  called  aloud,  ‘  Who  is  there  ? 
What  is  the  matter?  Is  anyone  ill?’  I  repeated  these 
in<[uiries  in  Italian  and  in  French;  but  there  was  none  that 
answered.  Fortunately,  I  had  some  matches  in  my  pocket, 
and  was  able  to  light  niy  candle.  I  then  examinetl  every 
art  of  the  room  carefully,  and  esjjecially  the  wall  at  the 
ead  of  my  bed,  sounding  it  with  my  knuckles.  It  was 
firm  and  solid  there,  as  in  ail  other  ])laces.  I  unfastened 
my  d(K>r,  and  explored  the  passage  and  the  two  adjoining 
rooms,  which  were  unoccupied  and  almost  destitute  of  fur¬ 
niture.  They  had  evidently  not  been  used  for  some  time. 
Search  as  I  would,  I  could  gain  no  clew  to  the  mystery. 
Keturning  to  my  room,  I  sat  down  upon  the  bed  in  great 
perplexity,  and  began  to  turn  over  in  my  minii  whether  it 
was  possible  I  could  have  been  deceived,  —  whether  the 
sounds  which  caused  me  such  distress  might  be  the  off¬ 
spring  of  some  dream  or  nightmare :  but  to  that  conclusion 
I  could  not  bring  myself  at  all,  much  as  I  wished  it ;  for  the 
groaning  had  continued  ringing  in  my  ears  long  after  I  was 
wide  awake  and  conscious.  While  I  was  thus  reflecting, 
having  neglected  to  close  the  door,  which  was  opposite  to 
the  side  of  my  bed  where  I  was  sitting,  I  heard  a  soft  foot¬ 
step  at  a  distance,  and  presently  a  light  appeared  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  passage.  Tlien  I  saw  the  shadow  of  a 
man  cast  upon  the  opposite  wall.  It  movetl  very  slowly, 
and  presently  stopped.  I  saw  the  hand  raised,  as  if  making 
a  sign  to  some  one ;  and  I  knew  from  the  fact  of  the  shadow 
being  thrown  in  ailvance,  that  there  must  be  a  second  per¬ 
son  in  the  rear,  by  whom  the  light  was  carried.  After  a 
short  pause,  they  seemed  to  retrace  their  steps,  without  my 
having  had  a  glimpse  of  either  of  them,  but  only  of  the 
shadow  which  had  come  before,  and  which  followed  them 
as  they  withdrew.  It  was  then  a  little  after  one  o’clock, 
and  I  concluded  they  were  retiring  late  to  rest  and  anxious 
to  avoid  disturbing  me,  though  I  have  since  thought  that  it 
was  the  light  from  my  room  which  caused  their  retreat.  I 
felt  half  inclined  to  call  to  them ;  but  I  shrank,  without  know¬ 
ing  why,  from  making  known  what  had  disturbeil  me :  and 
while  I  hesitated,  they  were  gone ;  so  I  fastened  my  door 
again,  and  resolved  to  sit  up  and  watch  a  little  longer  by 
myself,  liut  now  my  candle  was  beginrdng  to  burn  low, 
and  I  found  myself  in  this  dilemma :  either  I  must  extin¬ 
guish  it  at  once,  or  I  should  be  left  without  the  means  of 
procuring  a  light  in  case  I  should  be  again  disturbed.  I 
regretted  that  I  had  not  called  for  another  candle,  while 
there  were  j>eople  yet  moving  in  the  house :  but  I  could  not 
do  so  now  without  making  explanations;  so  I  grasped  my 
box  of  matches,  put  out  my  light,  and  lay  down,  not  with¬ 
out  a  shudder,  in  the  bed. 

“  For  an  hour  or  more  I  lay  awake,  thinking  over  what 
had  occurred ;  and  by  that  time  I  had  almost  persuaded 
myself  that  I  had  nothing  but  my  own  morbid  imagination 
to  thank  for  the  alarm  which  I  had  suffered.  ‘  It  is  an 
outer  wall,’  I  saiil  to  myself ;  ‘  they  are  all  outer  walls,  and 
the  house  is  built  of  stone;  it  is  impossible  that  any  sound 
could  be  heard  through  such  a  thickness.  Besides,  it  seemed 
to  be  in  my  room,  close  to  my  ear.  What  an  idiot  I  must 
be,  to  be  excited  and  alarmed  about  nothing;  I’ll  think  no 
more  about  it.’  So  1  turned  on  my  side,  with  a  smile 
(rather  a  forced  one)  at  my  own  foolishness,  and  composed 
myself  to  sleep. 

“  At  that  instant  I  heard,  with  more  distinctness  than  I 
ever  heard  any  other  sound  in  my  life,  a  gasp,  a  voiceless 
gasp,  as  if  some  one  were  in  agony  for  breath,  biting  at  the 
air,  or  trying  with  desperate  efforts  to  cry  out  or  speak.  It 
was  repeated  a  second  and  a  third  time ;  then  there  was  a 
pause ;  then  .again  th.at  horrible  gasping ;  and  then  a  long- 
drawn  breath,  an  audible  drawing  up  of  the  air  into  the 
throat,  such  as  one  would  make  in  heaving  a  deep  sigh. 
Such  sounds  as  these  could  not  possibly  have  been  heard 
unless  they  had  been  close  to  my  ear ;  they  seemed  to  come 
from  the  wall  at  my  head,  or  to  rise  up  out  of  my  pillow. 
That  fearful  gasping,  and  that  drawing  in  of  the  breath,  in 
the  darkness  and  silence  of  the  night,  seemed  to  make  every 
nerve  in  my  body  thrill  with  dreadful  expectation.  Uncon¬ 
sciously  I  shrank  away  fnim  it,  crouching  down,  as  before, 


with  my  face  upon  my  knees.  It  ceased,  and  iniiiu-diatelr 
a  moaning  sound  began,  width  lengthened  out  into  an 
awful,  protracted  groan,  waxing  lou  ler  and  louder,  as  if 
under  an  increasing  agony,  and  tlien  dying  away,  slowly  and 
gradually,  into  silence;  yet  painfully  and  distinctly  audible 
even  to  the  hast.  '  ’ 

“  As  soon  as  I  could  rouse  myself  from  the  freezing  horror 
which  seemed  to  penetrate  even  to  my  joints  anti  inarrovr 
I  crept  away  from  the  bed,  anil  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
room,  lighted,  with  shaking  hand,  my  eainlle,  luokiier  anx¬ 
iously  about  me  as  I  did  so,  expecting  some  dre.adlul  iwela- 
tion  as  the  light  flashed  up.  Yet,  if  you  will  believe  me,  I 
did  not  feel  alarmed  or  frightened;  but  rather  oppressed, 
and  penetrated  with  an  unnatural,  overpowering  sentiment 
of  awe.  I  seemed  to  be  in  the  presence  of  some  gamt  and 
horrible  mystery,  some  bottomless  de|)th  of  woe,  or  misery 
or  crime.  I  shrank  from  it  with  a  sensation  of  intolera'i’ie 
loathing  and  susjK'nse.  It  was  a  feeling  akin  to  this  which 
revented  me  from  calling  to  my  lamllord.  I  couhl  n  it 
ring  myself  to  speak  to  him  of  what  had  passed;  nut 
knowing  how  neany  he  might  be  himself  involved  in  the 
mystery.  I  was  only  anxious  to  osca[)e  as  (piietly  as  passi¬ 
ble  from  the  room  and  fre  m  the  house.  Idle  caudle  was 
now  Iteginning  to  flicker  in  its  socket ;  but  the  stars  were 
shining  outside,  and  there  was  space  and  air  to  breathe 
there,  which  seemeil  to  be  wanting  in  my  room ;  so  I  hastily 
opened  my  window,  tied  the  bedclothes  together  for  a  ro;ie, 
and  lowered  myself  silently  and  safely  to  tne  gronnd. 

“Idiere  was  a  light  still  burning  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house ;  but  I  crept  noiselessly  along,  fi  elitig  my  way  care¬ 
fully  among  the  trees,  and  in  due  time  came  u|K)n  a  In-atca 
tr.oek  which  led  me  to  a  road,  the  same  which  I  li  id  licen 
travelling  on  the  previous  night.  I  walked  on,  scarcely 
knowing  whither,  anxious  only  to  increase  my  distance  trm'n 
the  accursed  house,  until  the  d.ay  began  to  break,  when 
almost  the  first  object  I  could  see  distinctly  was  a  small 
body  of  men  .approaching  me.  It  was  with  no  small  pleas¬ 
ure  that  I  recognized  at  their  heail  my  friend  the  Cajio  di 
Polizia.  ‘  Ah !  ’  he  cried,  ‘  unfortanate  Inglese,  what 
trouble  you  have  given  mel  Where  have  you  been?  (iud 
lie  praised  th.at  I  see  you  sale  and  sound!  But  how? 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  look  like  one  possessed.’ 

“  I  told  him  how  I  had  lost  my  way,  and  where  I  had 
lodged. 

‘“.Vnd  what  happened  to  you  there?’  he  cried,  with  a 
look  of  anxiety. 

“  ‘  I  was  disturlied  in  the  night.  I  could  not  sleei).  I 
m.ade  my  escape,  and  liere  I  .am.  I  cannot  tell  you  more.’ 

*•  ‘  But  you  must  tell  me  more,  dear  sir;  forgive  me ;  you 
must  tell  me  every  thing.  I  must  know  .all  that  pa.s.sed  in 
th.at  house.  We  have  liad  it  under  our  survcillauee  lor  a 
long  time;  and  when  I  heard  in  what  direction  you  hail 
gone  ycstcnlay,  and  h.ad  not  returned,  I  feared  you  lia  1  got 
into  some  mischief  there,  and  we  were  even  now  ujMja  our 
way  to  look  for  you.’ 

“  I  could  not  enter  into  particulars,  hut  I  told  him  I  h  ul 
hoard  strange  sounds;  ami,  at  his  reipicst,  I  went  back  with 
him  to  the  sj»ot.  He  told  me,  by  the  way,  that  the  house 
was  known  to  be  the  resort  of  b.iilditti ;  that  the  Ian  llord 
h.arlmrcd  them,  received  their  ill-gotten  goods,  and  helped 
them  to  tlispose  of  their  booty. 

“  Arrived  at  the  spot,  he  placed  his  men  about  the  prem¬ 
ises,  and  instituted  a  strict  search ;  tlie  lamllonl,  and  the  mau 
who  was  found  in  the  house,  being  compelled  to  accumpuny 
him.  The  room  in  which  I  had  slept  was  c.arefully  ex¬ 
amined  ;  the  floor  was  of  plaster  or  cement,  so  tli.it  no 
sound  could  have  passed  through  it;  the  walls  were  sound 
and  solid,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  that  could  in 
any  way  account  for  the  str.inge  disturbance  I  had  expe¬ 
rienced.  Tlie  room  on  the  ground  floor  underneath  my  bed¬ 
room  was  next  inspected;  it  eontaincil  a  ejuantity  of  slra», 
hay,  firewood,  and  lumber.  It  was  paved  with  brick;  and. 
on  turning  over  the  straw,  which  was  heaped  together  m  a 
corner,  it  was  observed  that  the  bricks  were  uneven,  as  if 
they  had  been  recently  disturbed. 

“  ‘  Dig  here,’  said  the  officer ;  ‘  we  shall  find  soiuetning 
hidden  here,  I  imagine.’ 
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“The  landlorfl  was  evidently  much  disturbed.  ‘Stop I’ 
he  cried.  ‘  I  will  tell  you  what  lies  there ;  come  away  out 
of  doors,  and  you  shall  know  all  about  it.’ 
mDijr,  I  say.  We  will  find  out  for  ourselves.’ 

“‘Let  the  dead  rest,’  cried  the  landlord,  with  a  tremb¬ 
lin'*  voice.  ‘  For  the  love  of  heaven,  come  away,  and  hear 
what  I  shall  tell  you.’ 

“  ‘  Go  on  with  your  work,’  said  the  sergeant  to  his  men, 
who  were  now  plying  pickaxe  anil  spade. 

“‘I  can’t  stay  here  and  see  it,’ exclaimed  the  landlord, 
once  more.  ‘  flear,  then !  It  is  the  bodv  of  my  son,  my 
only  son ;  let  him  rest,  if  rest  he  can.  lie  was  wounded 
in  a  quarrel,  and  brought  home  here  to  die.  I  thought  he 
would  recover,  but  there  was  neither  doctor  nor  priest  at 
hind,  an<l,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  could  do  lor  him,  he  died. 
Let  him  alone  now,  or  let  a  priest  first  be  sent  for ;  he  died 
nneanfessed,  but  it  was  not  my  fault ;  it  may  not  be  yet  too 
lite  to  make  peace  for  him.’ 

“‘Hut  why  is  he  buried  in  this  place?  ’ 

“‘We  did"  not  wish  to  make  a  stir  about  it.  Noboily 
knew  of  his  death,  and  we  laid  him  down  quietly ;  one  place, 
1  thou'jiht,  was  as  good  as  another,  when  once  the  life  was 
uut  of  him.  Wo  are  jioor  folk,  and  could  not  pay  for  cere¬ 
monies.’ 

“The  truth  at  length  came  out.  Father  and  son  were 
both  members  of  a  band  of  thieves :  under  this  floor  they 
concealed  their  plunder;  and  there,  too,  lay  more  than  one 
moidderiiig  corpse,  victims  who  had  occu|)ied  the  room  in 
which  1  slept,  and  had  there  met  their  death.  The  son  was 
indeed  buried  in  that  spot;  he  had  been  mortally  wounded 
in  a  skirmish  with  travellers,  and  had  lived  lou^  enough  to 
npent  of  his  deeds,  and  to  beg  for  that  priestly  absolution 
which,  according  to  bis  creed,  was  necessary  to  secure  his 
panlon.  In  vaiu  he  had  urged  his  father  to  bring  the  con- 
lessor  to  his  bedside ;  in  vain  he  hail  entreated  him  to 
break  olf  from  the  murderous  band  with  which  he  was  allied, 
and  to  live  honestly  in  future ;  his  prayers  were  disregard- 
ei,  and  his  dying  admonitions  were  of  no  avail.  But  for 
the  strange  mysterious  warning  which  had  roused  me  from 
my  sleep,  and  driven  me  out  of  the  house  that  night, 
amither  crime  would  have  been  added  to  the  old  man’s  tale 
ol'  guilt.  That  gasping  attempt  to  sjieak,  and  that  awful 
:»ro;inin2 — whence  did  they  proceed?  It  was  no  I'wing 
me.  Beyond  that  I  will  express  no  opinion  on  the  suli- 
jict.  I  will  only  say,  it  was  the  means  of  saving  my  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  putting  an  end  to  the  series  of  bloody 
deeds  which  had  Imjcii  committed  in  that  house. 

“I received  my  passport  that  evening  by  the  diligence 
from  Komc,  and  started  the  next  morning  on  my  way  to 
Xqiles.  .Vs  we  were  crossing  the  frontier,  a  tall  figure 
approached,  wearing  the  long,  rough  cappol/a  of  the  mendi¬ 
cant  Wars,  with  a  hood  over  the  face,  and  holes  for  the  eyes 
to  look  through.  He  carried  a  tin  money-box  in  his  hand, 
which  he  held  out  to  the  passengers,  jin'gling  a  few  coins  in 
it, and  crying,  in  a  monotonous  voice,  ‘  Aniine  in  purgalorio! 
.hiiMc  ill  puigulorio  !'  I  do  not  believe  in  purgatory,  nor 
in  supplications  for  the  dead ;  but  I  dropped  a  piece  of 
silriT  into  the  box,  nevertheless.” 
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It  is  seldom  that  a  distinguished  man  condcscemls  to  cx- 
cnlp.ite  himstdf,  in  a  formal  profession  of  faith,  from  just 
ur  unjust  accusations  hurled  at  him  by  his  bitterest  ene- 
and  we  think  that  a  genius  above  the  common  run, 
on^t  to  eschew  attempts  of  the  kind,  and  leave  posterity 
W  judge  for  itself.  Such  is  not  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  opinion, 
^  we  hitve  no  right  to  complain ;  but  the  illustrious 
ranchman  miWit  at  least  have  waited  for  better  times, 
^  allowcil  jwlitieal  passions  to  soften  down  before  plead- 
inj  his  cause.  It  is  true  that  M.  Hugo  does  so  in  a  form 
vidi  which  no  one  will  think  of  finding  fault ;  and  it  is 
jw,  also,  that  no  man  has  experienced,  of  late,  more  wrong 
raicr^tation  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Be 
It  as  It  may,  tho  |)oet  chooses  to  come  prematurely  before 


us ;  and  we  have  no  other  course  but  to  judge  him  from  his 
own  acts  and  words. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  “  Actes  et  Paroles  ”  is  a  politi¬ 
cal  justification,  condensed  in  a  small  volume,  and  com¬ 
prising  every  public  word  and  act  of  M.  Victor  Hugo’s, 
from  the  time  of  his  return  from  exile  to  his  lieloved  Paris, 
down  to  the  last  elections  in  the  French  capital,  when  the 
writer  was  defeated,  after  standing  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
but  seven  months  before.  Those  who  may  be  curious  to 
judge  of  M.  Hugo’s  political  capacity,  ought  to  peruse  this 
new  publication.  “  Actes  et  Paroles  ”  is  not,  as  might  be 
thought,  a  ballon  d  ’  e.ssai,  launched  to  sift  public  opinion  be¬ 
fore  the  issue  of  “  L  ’ Annee  Terrible :  ”  it  is  a  compilation 
of  documents,  speeches,  manifestoes,  and  other  productions, 
which  “  the  poet  highest  of  heart,”  to  ejuote  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  expression,  offers  to  the  reader,  with  a  preliminary 
request  to  judge  for  himself;  and  there  is  a  general  recapit¬ 
ulation  in  the  final  chapter  of  the  author’s  “Ligne  de 
Conduite.”  'Tlie  writer  gives  an  account  of  his  .arrival  in 
Paris  after  the  Revolution  of  the  4th  of  Septeuilier,  of  the 
reception  that  greeted  him,  and  the  speech  in  which  he  of¬ 
fered  his  acknowledgments.  Immediately  after  is  placed 
the  “Proclamation  of  Germany.”  M.  Hugo  pleads  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  recalls  the  fact  that  war  was  not 
declared  by  France,  with  a  fiery  eloquence,  sui  generis,  and 
a  power  of  language  which  he  alone  jxissesses.  Stern  poli¬ 
ticians  would  shrug,  and  probably  have  shrugged,  tlieir 
shoulders  at  this  proclamation ;  but  if  it  is  wholly  Ixyond 
the  pale  of  regular  diplomacy,  no  one  can  think  of  denying 
the  generous  spirit  pervading  it.  The  next  address,  “  IVux 
Fran<,‘ais,”  is  highly  sensational,  yet  full  of  patriotism  and 
j'outhful  ardor.  There  is  also  a  “  Proclam.ation  aiix  Paris- 
lens,”  equally  free  from  the  somewhat  ludicrous  oddity  of 
M.  Hugo’s  bursts  of  passion,  where  the  sublime  is  often 
hand  in  hand  with  the  ridiculous;  but  antithesis  is  here 
used  to  an  alarming  extent.  From  what  immediately  fol¬ 
lows  this,  it  seems  that  several  largely-attended  meetings 
took  place  in  Palis,  where  the  “  Chatiments,”  and  other 
verses  of  M.  Hugo,  were  read,  the  money  resulting  from 
the  performance  being  handed  over  to  the  Committee  of 
Defence.  The  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres,  having  pre¬ 
sented  the  Government  with  a  cannon,  requested  M.  Victor 
Hugo’s  permission  to  call  it  after  his  name ;  a  request  the 
poet  very  projierly  declined  to  entertain.  'The  Hugoite 
performances  proved  so  productive  that  they  were  several 
times  rtme.ited,  with  constant  success ;  and  it  is  creditable 
to  M.  Iiugo,  so  often  taxed  with  sordid  avarice,  that  he  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  droits  d  ’  auteur,  which  were  consider¬ 
able. 

With  a  laconic  reminder  that  he  obtained  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen  thousand  votes  at  the  elections  which 
followed  the  capitulation,  M.  Hugo  bids  farewell  to 
Paris,  and  carries  us  to  Bordeaux,  and  gives  us  a  full 
account  of  his  short  and  stonny  parliamentary  career. 
The  majority  of  the  Assembly  appeared  to  be  divided 
between  respect  for  his  genius  and  dislike  of  the 
anti-Catholic  who  wrote  “  Le  Christ  au  Vatican.”  But, 
nevertheless,  the  member  for  Paris  obtained  a  partial  he.ar- 
ing,  and  pronounced  two  speeches,  deprecating  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  tne  treaty  of  Versailles.  Tney  are  recorded  in 
“.Vetes  et  Paroles.”  We  have  then  an  account  in  extenso 
of  the  famous  sitting,  when  the  conduct  of  the  mtijority 
forced  him  to  resign.  A  great  misfortune  befell  him  a  few 
days  after.  M.  Charles  Hugo,  his  youngest  son,  died  of 
apoplexy.  The  father  retired  to  grieve  in  solitude  over 
this  premature  loss.  Leaving  Boi^eaux,  he  repaired  to 
Paris,  and  publicly  thanked  the  population  for  its  marks  of 
sympathy. 

“  Actes  et  Paroles  ”  now  passes  the  frontier,  and  takes  us 
to  Brussels,  where  the  poet  remained  during  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  Commune.  Then  we  have  a  few  verses,  an 
address  in  protestation  against  the  cruelties  committed  by 
both  the  parties  at  feud,  and  another  against  the  demolition 
of  the  Venddme  Column.  M.  Hugo  argues  that  it  is  a  dis- 
h  inor  for  France  to  demolish,  in  the  f.ice  of  the  invader,  the 
last  vesti'ge  of  the  country’s  military  glory.  W’e  have,  after 
this,  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  scenes  provoked  in 
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Brussels  by  a  letter  written  by  tbe  poet  to  the  Intk’pendance 
Beige,  maintaining  his  right  of  asylum  in  favor  of  the  fusi- 
tive  Comniunalists.  Tlie  denoument  of  the  affair  was  M. 
Hugo’s  expulsion  from  the  Belgian  territory.  He  then 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  seclusion  of  Vianilen,  in  Luxem¬ 
burg;  it  was  in  this  little  town  that  “  L’  Annee  Terrible  ” 
was  composed.  Returning  to  Paris  in  July  last,  M.  Hugo 
plea<led  earnestly  for  the  lives  of  Rosscll,  Ferre,  and  the 
others,  to  no  effect.  He  accepted  the  “  mandat  impiratif” 
in  the  following  elections;  but  M.  Vaiitrain  defeated  him. 

Tlie  above  is  a  rapid  summary  of  “  Actos  et  Paroles.” 
We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  conclusion  :  — 

“  After  an  a1«encc  of  eighteen  years  and  seven  months,  I 
retumi'd  to  Paris  ;  during  five  months  I  did  all  in  my  power  to 
contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  to  maintain  union  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy.  ...  I  took  my  s.'at  in  the  National 
Assembly ;  I  spoke  against  the  treaty  which  cost  us  two 
provinces  and  five  milliards.  I  voted  again-^t  this  treaty.  .  .  . 
On  the  8th  of  March,  1871,  I  rose  to  defend  Garibaldi,  misrepre¬ 
sented  and  insulted ;  and  the  Assembly  having  done  me  the 
honor  to  treat  me  in  a  like  manner,  1  ri'signcd  On  the  18th  of 
March  1  brought  back  to  Paris  my  poor  son’s  body ;  I  thanked 
the  people  who,  despite  revolutionary  emotion,  followed  his 
coffin  en  masse ;  on  the  28th  I  started  i'or  Brussels.  ...  1  j)ro- 
tested  against  the  abominable  decree  of  hostages  of  the  Com¬ 
mune,  and  I  sdid,  no  reprisals ;  I  recalled  our  principles  to  the 
Commune,  and  I  defended  lilierty,  right,  reason,  respect  for 
human  life ;  1  defended  the  Column  against  the  Commune,  and 
the  Are  de  Triomphe  against  the  Assembly ;  I  asked  for  peace 
and  conciliation;  I  utten'd  a  cry  of  indignation  at  civil  war. 
On  the  26th  of  May,  when  the  day  was  tor  the  Assembly,  the 
Belgian  Government  having  put  hors  la  hi  the  conquered,  who 
were  the  verv  men  whom  i  had  nsisted,  I  claimed  for  them  the 
right  of  asylum.  ...  On  the  27th  I  was  attacked  during  the 
night  by  a  set  of  men ;  on  the  28th  I  was  expelled  by  the 
Belgian  Government.  In  short,  I  have  done  my  duty,  nothing 
but  my  duty ;  the  man  who  does  his  duty  is  usually  abandoned 
This  is  whv,  having  ohiained  214,000  votes  in  the  elections  of 
Paris  in  February,  I  am  surprised  that  57,000  should  have 
remained  to  me.  I  am  profoundly  touched  by  it.  I  was  glad 
of  the  214,000;  I  am  proud  of  the  *57,000.” 

Apart  from  the  glaring  inconsequences  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo’s  conduct  during  past  and  present  events,  this  elabor¬ 
ate  justification  was  scarcely  needed  to  attest  to  the  fact 
of  its  author’s  unvarying  integrity  and  generosity  through¬ 
out  his  career.  But,  after  such  a  statement,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  M.  Victor  Hugo  will  persist  in  his  chauvin¬ 
ist  tlieories,  and  advocate  “  La  Revanche  ”  with  as  much 
obstinacy  as  he  once  displayed  in  the  glorification  of 
Napoleon  the  First. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  CLUB  has  been  opened  in  Paris  by  insolvents  and 
bankrupts.  It  is  well  attended. 

A  NEW  club  for  literary  men  and  artists  is  talked  of  in 
London.  It  is  to  be  called  “  The  Thackeray.” 

A  8UOP-WINDOW  in  London  displays  the  following  sign  : 
“  Actresses  reduced  to  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.”  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  add  that  the  shop  is  a  photographer’s. 

At  the  first  performance  of  Ruy  Bias,  on  the  occasion  of 
its  recent  revival  in  Paris,  Victor  Hugo  sent  all  his  family 
and  the  servants  to  witness  it,  while  he  remained  at  home 
and  took  charge  of  his  grandchildren.  He  knew  what  was 
most  entertaining. 

Two  Parisian  journalists  —  M.  Rogat  of  the  Pays  and 
M.  Richardet  of  the  Corsaire — have  been  relieving  the 
monotony  of  their  lives  by  lunging  at  each  other  with 
rapiers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  M.  Richardet  will  enjoy  his 
sword-wound  in  the  chest. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  items  of  St.  Petersburfr  life 
will  shortly  cease  to  exist,  —  the  chorus  of  male  voices  for 
the  perfonnance  of  religious  music,  which  was  supported 
entirely  by  the  old  Count  Scheremetyeff.  This  chorus  coat 
him  six  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  keep  up;  an  1,  as  he  is 
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dead,  his  heir  declines  to  continue  the  somewhat  costIr 
pleasure. 

Among  the  curious  Good-Friday  bequests  distributed  in 
England  was  a  dole  of  sixpence  each  to  twenty-four  old 
ladies,  over  the  tomb  of  an  unknown  donor,  w hose  n-mains 
lie  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great 
Smithfield. 

“  The  Spectroscopic  Association  of  Italy  ”  is  the  title  of  a 
new  society,  the  main  object  of  which  will  be  “  to  enrich 
science,  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  with  new  discoveries 
upon  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun.”  Tlie  first  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  has  already  been 
published. 

The  Court  Journal  says :  “  Cousin  Jonathan  has  be<»nn 
to  annex  us.  At  least,  he  has  begun  to  occupy  London  in 
force,  which  is  the  first  step  towards  annexation.  One  of 
the  great  New-York  journals  has  located  itself  in  Fhet 
Street,  or  at  least  has  opened  a  branch  office  there,  for  the 
receipt  of  ailvertiscments,  and  is  advertising  itself.  Xo 
doubt  the  Herald  will  speedily  follow  suit.  Tliest;  .\merican 
papers  will  be  welcome  in  a  land  where  no  one  is  afr.tiil  of 
competition,  and  the  best  wins.  American  journalism  is 
energetic  and  smart,  and  can  teach  old  John  someihini'.” 

The  Legion  of  Honor  has  hitherto  included  only  men, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions.  The  French  Government 
has  once  more  made  an  e.xception  to  tlie  rule  in  favor  of 
Soenr  Victoire,  the  “  supdrieure  ”  of  the  convent  of  Sisters 
of  Hope,  at  Nancy,  in  recompense  of  the  devotion  shown  hv 
her  in  tending  the  wounded  of  the  army  of  Xletz.  The 
ladies  at  present  “  ddcorees  ”  are  but  tour  in  numlK-r,  and  one 
of  them  is  an  English  woman,  —  Madame  Rosa  Bonheiir,  the 
celebrated  painter ;  Lady  Pigott,  “  decoratcsl  ”  by  JI. 
Thiers  for  her  devotion  during  the  war;  Mile.  Bertha 
Rocher,  of  Havre ;  and  Soeur  Victoire. 

A  REMARKABLE  example  of  religious  toleration  has,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Cologne  Gazette,  been  displayeil  by  the 
Greek  clergy  on  a  recent  occasion.  The  foundation-stone 
of  a  Protestant  church  was  laid  at  Patras  on  the  21st  of 
February.  Besides  tlie  Protestant  congregation,  many 
Greeks  attended  the  ceremony.  The  Greek  clergy  of  the 
town,  who  had  boen  invited  to  attend  the  suleniniiy,  diil 
not  fail  to  appear,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Patrtis,  Cyrillus, 
after  offering  the  customary  prayers,  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  with  his  own  hands  ;  an  action  which  priMluced  the 
most  favorable  impressions  on  all  present.  Tlie  bishop,  at 
the  same  time,  recommended  the  church  to  the  iirotcetion 
of  St.  Andrew,  who,  according  to  tradition,  sufl'ered  martyr¬ 
dom  at  Patras. 

The  poetical  sensation  of  the  season,  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  England,  — for  the  work  is  to  be  reprinted  here 
immediately,  by  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  &  (’o.,  —  is  a 
poem  entitled,  “  Olrig  Grange ;”  by  a  writer  who  hides  him¬ 
self  behind  the  nom  de  plume  of  Hermann  Kiinst,  Philo. 
Professor,  who  seems  to  be  a  Glasgow  gentleman.  If  this 
is  his  first  work,  then  England  has  a  new  poet  worth  all  her 
Swinburnes  and  Rossettis.  “  Olrig  Grange”  is  a  story  of 
English  life  of  the  present  perioil,  told  with  reniarkahle 
power  and  originality.  The  rhythmical  arrangement  of  the 
narrative,  and  here  and  there  the  manner,  faintly  suggest 
Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  at  his  best,  —  in  “  The  .\ngel  in  ihe 
House,”  for  instance ;  —  but  the  conception  of  the  |)oem,  the 
subtile  characterization  which  marks  it  throughout,  and  the 
elegant  satire  of  certain  portions,  display  powers  quite  be¬ 
yond  Mr.  Patmore.  We  believe,  with  the  writer  in  fhelart 
number  of  the  London  Examiner,  that  “  Olrig  Grange”  vih 
at  once  give  its  anonymous  author  a  high  place  among  con¬ 
temporary  English  poets. 

Commenting  on  the  statement  of  Dr.  Quain,  inthe.lfoA 
ical  Journa',  that  the  numlier  of  deaths  in  England  from 
heart-disease,  in  men,  has  increased  from  5,746  in  1851,  to 
12,428  in  1870,  the  Spectaor  remarks:  “llie  increaw  np 
plies  only  to  men  in  active  life ;  there  is  no  incn’asc  in  iw 
number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  among  men  under  twenty- 
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£re  year?  of  age,  nor  is  there  any  such  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  among  tcomen,  even  over  twenty-five  years. 
Hence  the  inference  drawn  is,  that  it  is  the  increased  worry 
and  hurrv  of  active  men’s  life  which  has  caused  the  relative 
increase  of  this  disease  ;  and  that  if  women  don’t  want  to 
luffer  still  more  severely,  they  should  keep  out  of  the  worry 
and  hurry  of  practical  life,  even  at  the  cost  of  keeping  ‘  wo¬ 
men’s  ri'ihts’  in  abeyance.  Perhaps,  however,  they  will  re¬ 
join  that  they  regai^  it  as  emphatically  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
alienable  of  those  rights,  to  die  of  heart-ilisease,  as  much  as 
men.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  if  it  is  only  a  choice  of  various 
mortal  diseases,  —  and  Dr.  Qiiain  does  not  seem  to  assert 
that  it  is  any  thing  else,  —  we  suspect  that  heart-disease  is 
rather  preferable  to  most  others  of  the  fatal  class.  Except 
in  the  case  of  anffina  pec'orin,  it  is  mostly  painless,  and  often 
sudden;  and  sudden  deaths,  however  painful  to  survivors, 
spare  pain  to  the  victims.” 

The  Ptlhi  Gazette  makes  certain  charming  suggestions, 
with  the  view  of  inflicting  a  more  adequate  punishment  than 
that  of  hanizing,  on  the  murderers  of  Europeans,  which  cer- 
uinly  do  not  err  on  the  side  of  mercy.  After  j)ointin<i  out 
that  bv  bantling  the  assassin  of  the  late  Viceroy  of  Indi.a, 
the  object  of  the  criminal,  —  namely,  immediate  despatch  to 
paradise  —  is,  according  to  his  view,  attained,  the  Gazette 
proposes  that  in  future,  any  native  of  India  who  murders  a 
European,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  dealt  with  as  follows : 
1.  He  sh  dl  be  branded  in  the  forehea.l  with  a  large  M, 
to  denote  his  crime.  2.  Both  his  arras  shall  be  amputated 
above  the  elbow.  3.  He  shall  be  transported  to  England 
for  twenty-one  years;  sent  round  the  Cape,  confined  in  an 
iron  cage;  whipped  once  a  month,  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month,  and  at  tlie  hour  of  the  day,  on  which  he  committed 
the  murder ;  exhibited  with  the  wild  beasts  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  transportation ;  then, 
it'he  survive,  put  to  deatli  by  decapitation  ;  his  body  given 
for  dissection,  and  burned,  if  the  felon  be  a  Mussulman,  or 
buried,  if  a  Hindoo.  Such  an  enactment,  if  widely  circu- 
lateil  in  the  vernaculars,  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
such  deeds  of  blood  as  have  recently  laid  a  viceroy  and  a 
chief-justice  low.  The  life  of  the  “  Civis  Romanus”  will 
be  held  sacred,  under  the  strongest  motives  which  can  ac¬ 
tuate  those  most  likely  to  violate  it.  In  short,  the  primary 
end  of  criminal  legislation  will  be  answered  ;  the  most  des¬ 
perate  characters  will  be  deterred  from  crime  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  doom  from  which  the  boldest  must  shrink.  Great 
severity  is  in  such  cases  the  truest  mercy  to  all  concerned, 
except  the  wretch  to  whom  mercy  cannot  be  extended  with¬ 
out  endangering  the  State.  The  magistrate  is  “  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  God,”  and  is  commanded  “  not  to  bear  the  sword  in 
vain.”  T\w  Delhi  Gazette  docs  not,  however,  point  out  any 
passage  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  commanding  magistrates  to 
amputate  people’s  arms  above  the  elbows,  and  overlooks 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  wild  beasts  in  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don. 


SERAPHINA  SNOWE. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  8T.  ABB  AND  HIS  SEVEN  WIVES.” 

I. 

HER  PORTRAIT. 

The  medinm,  Seraphina  Snowe, 

Has  come  to  town,  with  her  spirit-show  ; 

A  ladv  whom  many  a  humbug  think, 

R.vised  in  this  land  of  the  bobolink ; 

Has  Irothercd  phi.osophers  many  a  day, 

In  the  land  of  vapors,  over  the  way ; 

And  back  from  England  cometh  she. 

Blown  like  a  feather  across  the  sea. 

A  little  lady,  with  very  white  teeth. 

White,  high  forehead,  and  underneath 
^cs  of  strange  forget-me-not  blue. 

Wash’d  more  pale  by  a  dreamy  dew ; 

Lips  very  red,  and  ever  apart. 

Full  of  the  puts  of  a  pasaionato  heart ; 

Yellow  and  silken  is  her  hair, 


With  a  gleam  of  blood-rcd  here  and  there ; 

As  light,  as  bright,  as  a  gleaming  dove, 

Is  the  little  lady  the  spirits  love  1 

Hold  her  hand  up  to  the  light. 

How  transparent,  how  waxen  white, 

Save  where  the  pink  blood  glimmers  thro’ ! 

Observe  the  slignt  little  body,  too ;  — 

A  mingling  all  tinted  well 
Of  “  Ariel  ”  and  “  Little  Nell,” 

With  a  spice  of  “  Puck  !  ” 

With  the  wise  men  rottnd  her. 

And  the  savniis  dying  to  confound  her. 

She  scctns  like  some  bright,  beautiful  blnl, 

Singing  to  snakes,  —  who  think  song  absurd  ; 

Or  a  wave,  that  breaks  and  sparkles  and  dances, 

While  tht!  dark  rocks  scowl,  until  each  ruck  glances 
With  the  dew  it  scatters ;  or,  Itest,  some  hold, 

One  of  tho.'C  spiders  whose  threads  of  gold 
Cross  the  woodland  pathway,  and  (tho\igh  so  thin) 

The  light  and  the  dew  and  the  glory  win,  — 

While,  close  at  hand,  with  watchful  wits. 

The  lithe  and  luminous  lady  sits,  — 

With  her  body  all  beauty,  her  home  all  gay, 

And  her  two  eyes  waiting  for  common  prey. 

II. 

STANCE. 

Poor  little  lady,  so  soft,  so  white  ! 

What !  doth  she  think  in  a  net  so  slight 
To  catch  enormous  insects  like  these. 

Or  the  critical  wasps,  or  the  busy  bws  1 
Buzz  1  in  th  ■  silent  stance  you  mark 
The  wise  b.ue-ltottles  hovering  dark  : 

Doctor  That  and  Professor  This, 

Each  one  finding  the  thing  amiss, 

Seeking  to  learn  the  trick  of  the  show. 

Poor  little  Seraphina  Snowe  1 

Hush  I  How  brightly  she  doth  brood 
In  the  midst  of  us  all,  with  the  gentle  blood 
All  flown  to  her  heart,  aiul  her  lace  all  hoar. 

Darken  the  room  a  little  more. 

Is  that  the  wind  on  the  pane,  or  the  rain  ?  .  .  . 
Something  is  stirring  in  my  brain  .  .  . 

What  is  tnatf  .  . 

In  the  darkness  of  the  room 
Her  face  grows  up  and  fills  the  gloom 
Like  a  lily  of  light.  I  feel  her  eyes, 

Tlio’  I  cannot  sec  them.  My  spirits  rise 
And  shiver ;  my  heart  ticks  like  a  clut^k. 

Oh  hush  !  oh  hush  1  was  that  a  knock  1 
Half  a  tap  and  half  a  creak, 

Partly  bubble  and  partly  squeak, — 

One  —  two  —  three  1 

The  room  seems  rl.-lng ;  and  still  I  see 

The  gleam  of  the  face.  Strange  raptures  rain 

'I'hro’  my  blood  and  my  Irone  and  my  bursting  brain. 

She  draws  me  nearer  to  her  place  ; 

I  seem  to  be  coming  face  to  face  ; 

She  drinks  my  life  —  her  soft  lips  shoot 
Warmth  to  my  spirit’s  uttermost  root  — 

Her  glittering  soul  is  in  mine  —  and  hark  ! 

The  sounds  eontiune  in  the  dark  : 

One  —  two  — three ! 

Break  the  charm  !  On  the  company 
Comt.'S  a  scream,  like  a  spirit’s  in  pain  !  — 

Something  sweet  dies  out  of  my  brain  ; 

And  as  lights  arc  brought,  yellow,  and  bright, 
There  the  medium  sits  so  v^iie. 

Staring  round  with  bewildered  looks ; 

And  lieneath  her  croucheth  Dr  Snooks, 

With  a  grin  on  hi.<  lantliom  jaws ;  —  for  he 
Has  gript  her  delicate,  lissome  kno;. 

And  holds  the  muscles  as  in  a  vice  ; 

And  "  Lo  !  ”  he  crieth,  “  in  a  trice 
I  have  stopt  the  raps ;  ’lis  a  mnseular  trick, 

And  nothing  more  ”  Then,  rising  quick, 

He  addeth.  seizing  his  hat,  ”  Guod-day, 

Madam  ;  I  wish  yon  wiser  way 
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or  fiullini^  the  public !  ”  Out  thej  go, 

Reproachtul,  melancholy,  alow ; 

Blit  atill  like  a  bird  at  Say  aits  ahe, 
lliilf  in  a  swoon,  — so  silcntly^ 

Watching  them  all  as  they  flit  by. 

With  her  pale,  spectral  eyes. 

And  I, 

With  cyc8  that  burn  and  heart  astir. 

Would  linger  behind  and  s|)eak  to  her; 

But  she  waves  me  hence  with  a  little  scream. 

And  out  I  Ibliow  in  a  dream, 

A  haunted  man  ;  and  when  I  meet 
The  ehuekling  doctor  in  the  street, 

1  (lass  him  by  with  a  bitter  frown. 

And  my  hut  fist  burns  to  knock  him  down. 

m. 

THE  008FEL  ACCORDINa  TO  PHILOSOPHT. 

0  eyes  of  pale  forget-me-not  blue, 

Washed  more  pale  by  a  dn'amy  dew  1 
O  red,  red  lij*  I  O  dainty  tresses ! 

O  heart  the  breath  of  the  world  distresses ! 

O  little  ladv  1  do  they  divine 

That  they  Lave  fathom’d  thee  and  thine  1 

Fools  1  let  them  fathom  fire ;  and  beat 

Light  in  a  mortar ;  aye,  and  heat 

Soul  in  a  crucible  1  Let  them  try 

To  conquer  the  light,  and  the  wind,  and  the  sky  ! 

Darkly  the  secret  forces  lurk; 

We  know  them  least  where  most  they  work. 

And  here  they  meet  and  mix  in  thee ; 

For  a  strange  and  mystic  entity. 

Making  of  thy  pale  soul,  in  sooth, 

A  life  half  trickery  and  half  truth. 

Well  1  O  my  philosophic  friend  1 

Does  Nature  herself  ne’er  condescend 

To  cheats  and  shams  and  freaks  and  tricks  1 

Or  doth  she  rather  afi'ect  to  mix 

Keasoii  with  revel  1  Are  you  certain 

That  all  is  truth  behind  the  curtain 

Of  lovely  things  you  bless  and  meet  1 

Doth  the  earth  never  sham,  the  sky  never  cheat  1 

And  do  we  qucsiion  and  rebel, 

li  the  cheat  is  pleasant  and  plausible  1 

Do  we  growl  at  the  rainliow  in  the  air. 

Or  flown  at  the  mirage  here  or  there  1 

Nay  :  we  take  these  things  as  they  come,  my  friend. 

And  let  them  into  our  being  blend. 

Fa.ssive  we  yield  to  the  sun  and  the  light. 

To  the  scent  of  the  flowers,  to  the  sense  and  the  sight ; 
Feeding  all  changes  with  souls  serene  .  .  . 

And  so  1  take  poor  Soraphine  1 
Beautiful  mingling,  tinted  well 
Of  “  Ariel  ”  and  of  “  Little  Nell,” 

With  a  spice  of  “  Fuck.” 

True ;  as  you  aver, 

I  never  was  a  philosopher. 

But  1  do  not  envy  Dr.  Snooks 
llis  scientific  tools  and  books, 

Aud  1  cheerfully  let  the  grim  old  boy 
DiNiuct  the  humbug  that  1  enjoy. 

Names  —  more  names  ?  Let  the  lady  be  — 

Fie  upon  your  philosophy  1 

And  so  the  tricksy  little  bird 

Is  a  “  grass-widow  ”  (is  that  the  word  1 ), 

Or  ca>t-oif  mi.'.tress,  left  to  shame 
By  a  New-York  rowdy  of  evil  fame  t 
He  thrash’d  her,  did  he  ?  Go  on.  What  more  1 
Fini.'h  your  story,  and  o’er  and  o’er, 

Froving  things  licyond  human  guess. 

Blacken  the  little  adventuress. 

Now  you  have  done,  and  I  have  heard 
I’atieutly  every  cruel  word. 

Listen  to  me  ;  or,  rather,  no  I 
VV  hy  should  I  argue  with  you  so, 

O  wise  Fhilosophyl  Frown  and  go* 

I  turn  to  Scraphina  Snowo  I 


IV, 

MESMEBIO  FLASHES. 

O  eyes  of  pale  forget-me-not  blue. 

Wash’d  more  pale  with  dreamy  dew. 

What  faces  wicked,  what  haunts  unclean 
Have  ye  not  in  your  wanderings  seen  1 
Poor  fittle  body,  so  frail  and  thin, 

Bruiseil  in  the 'brutal  embrace  of  sin  ! 

Thin  white  hands  where  the  blood  doth  run. 

Like  the  light  in  the  shell  held  up  to  the  sun. 

How  often  have  ye  lifted  been 
To  ward  away  from  hands  ob-ccnc. 

Not  a  wicked  touch,  but  a  ruffian  blow ! 

God  bless  thee,  Serapliina  Snowe'l 
Found  out,  exjio.scd,  the  jest  of  the  day. 

With  the  spectral  eyes  on  the  world,  at  bay  I 
While  the  sense  of  the  sun  and  the  wind  and  the  light 
Surge  thro’  thee,  and  leave  thee  more  wild  and  white ; 
And  a  nivstic  touch  is  in  thy  hair. 

And  a  wlii.spcr  of  awe  is  everywhere. 

And  thou  almost  fearest  in  thy  sin 
The  spirits  thou  half  bclievest  in  ! 

Always  imjiosing,  little  Elf, 

And  most  on  thy  delicate,  silken  self! 

Making  the  raps  with  thy  cunning  knee, 

Smiling  to  hear  them  secretly,  — 

And  all  the  while  thy  pulses  lieat. 

Thou  tremblest  at  thine  own  deceit; 

Listening,  yielding,  till  there  comes 
Out  of  thy  soul  nnl  out  at  thy  thumbs 
A  wave  of  emotion,  a  swift  flame. 

Blanching  thy  sjiiritual  frame 

To  more  ivory  whitene.-^s;  — a  wild  dew. 

Washing  the  spectral  eyes  more  blue  — 

The  secret  soul  with  its  blinding  light 
Coufinuing  thee  in  thy  lie’s  despite  1 

Would  to  God  that  thou  and  I 
Might  put  our  hands  together,  and  fly 
To  some  far  island,  lone  and  new. 

Where  the  sun  is  golden,  the  sea  dark-blue  ; 

Where  the  scented  palm  and  the  cocoa-tree 
Should  make  a  bower  lor  thee  and  me ; 

And  all  should  lie  wild  and  bright  and  keen. 

The  flowers  ail  color,  the  leaves  all  sheen. 

The  air  and  the  warm  earth  all  aglow 
With  the  life,  the  fever,  the  ebb  and  flow ; 

With  the  spirit-waves  that,  flowing  free. 

Foam  up  to  a  crest  in  souls  like  thee  1 

There,  like  the  spider  silvern  and  soft. 

Spinning  its  thri’ad  of  gold  a'oft. 

Thou  shouldst  sit  among  the  leaves,  and  look 

Out  at  me  from  a  golden  nook  1 

And  draw  me  nearer  with  those  dim  eyes. 

And  kindle  thyself  to  pants  and  sighs ; 

And  1  would  crouch  and  gaze  at  thee 
Through  life  that  would  seem  eternity  ;  — 

While  a  wondrous  spiritual  light 

Flash’d  through  and  through  ra;,  so  wild  and  bright. 

Till  1  faded  away  beneath  thv  hand. 

Through  thy  soul,  to  the  Sp)irit  Land  I 


Premattre  Loss  of  the  Hair,  which  is  so  common  nowa- 
davs,  may  be  entirely  ptrevented  by  the  use  of  Burnett’s  Coroaine. 
It  I'.as  been  used  in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  tymiing 
out  in  handfuls,  and  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  to 
p)ronioto  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  It  is  at  the  s’ame  time 
unrivalled  as  a  tfressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  aptplieation  will 
render  it  soft  and  glossy  lor  several  days. 

CocoHS  AND  Colds  — Those  who  are  suffering  from  Coughs, 
Colds,  Hoarsenes-s  Sore  Throat,  &c.,  should  try  “Broivn’s  Brtm- 
chad  Troches,” 

Of  all  the  choice  condiments  that  Injong  to  the  well-fnmished 
table,  as  chow.chow,  piccalilli,  &c.,  none  is  so  much  prized  as 
a  standard  relish  for  soups,  fish,  and  meats,  as  the  IIalfoii) 
Leicesterbhibe  Table  Sauce,  at  once  the  best  and  cheapest 
of  them  all. 


